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THE DEBT TO THE UNITARIANS 


LEIGHTON PARKS 
Rector St. Bartholomew’s Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, N.Y. 


IGHT MEANS not only ethical goodness—the goodness of God; it means 
also knowledge, especially the knowledge ef God. Let us pause here and 
ask ourselves this question: Is there any one of the churches that can claim to 

represent perfectly the moral life, or to reveal entirely the knowledge of God? Why, 
we have only to ask the question to find the answer with regard to the first; the 
second is a claim that is made by some of the churches, but the study of the history 
of the church will show that that claim is not justified. 


& & 


Ar the time of the Unitarian revolt from what was called the orthodox church 
in New England, the knowledge of God was expressed much in this way—‘‘ God 
is arbitrary Will; he can do what he pleases, and he did please to choose a certain 
number of people to be saved out of this world, but even there he was limited, and in 
order to accomplish his purpose, 1t was necessary to take his Son, the Sinless One, and 
allow him to endure a shameful and a painful death in order that his own heart might 
be moved to love sinners!”” Inasmuch as the whole doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
was at that time based on the necessity of the vicarious punishment of the Son of 
God, when the moral revolt of the Unitarians against that doctrine, unworthy of 
God because unworthy of man, occurred, the divinity of Christ fell with it because 
it was the only proof with which they were familiar. 


& & 


N O one who knows the history of the churches in this land can doubt that every one. 
of them owes a great debt to the Unitarian protest which literally brought Christ back 
into the church. ‘The church had had no use for him except as a means for ac- 
complishing an end; Unitarians brought him back into the church as a living, 
breathing, thinking man, whom we could know and with whom we could com- 
mune. ‘The churches at that time did not have the full knowledge of God. 

The Unitarian Church brought in a knowledge of God which the church has 
never lost, and which we hope it never will lose. The same, I believe, is true 
of every one of these churches; they, every one of them, have added something 
to our knowledge of God, but it is not true that any one of them has a monopoly 


of the knowledge of God. 


[From a recent sermon on Fellowship] 
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BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1921 


Reproved for Silence 


READER REPROVES this paper for its re- 

missness in not having spoken in time against 
the appointment of George Harvey to the ambassa- 
dorship of Great Britain. Says our correspondent, 
“Tt is a disgraceful situation.”’ ‘The fact is, we were 
too credulous of the wisdom which determines such 
matters. We counted Mr. Harvey one of the 
impossibilities for any high moral and spiritual 
station. We were wrong, and the harm is done. It 
may be corrected. To that end the editor of this 
paper delivered his protest in the course of a sermon 
preached in Somerville, Mass., which has been rather 
fully published in the Boston Herald of Monday, 
April 4. It is hoped that some good may come of 
that word, which in part was as follows:— 

“In a day of the most delicate relations between 
the two countries, for this people to be misrepre- 
sented by a man who in respect of his person, his 
journalistic profession, and his unpalatable behavior 
in public affairs is hopelessly beneath the high 
calling, is one of the most unfortunate conditions 
that we as a nation can contempiate. 

“T am in possession of authentic information from 
one of the greatest British publicists, speaking 
through a distinguished American who has recently 
returned to these shores, that the designation of this 
man Harvey would be approved by the British 

Government (as it has been) because that govern- 
ment is well-nigh helpless at present to do anything 
that would affront Washington; this same man said 
that such an appointment would be disastrous. 

“As a minister of religion and morality, as editor 
of a paper whose one hundred years of high tradition 
compel utterance in time of danger, and as a citizen 
of this country which I love with my fellows above 
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Great Britain. 


everything else on the earth, I do earnestly, solemnly 


protest against George Harvey, and I urge all 


Americans to speak out against the reproach of a 
noble succession of great Americans who have borne 


with dignity and honor, with ability and power, 
the spiritual tidings of this Nation to the Empire of 
The President should recall the 
appointment or the Senate refuse to confirm it.”’ 


John Burroughs’s Faith : 


Wee WILL INTERPRET the birds, the flowers, 
and the trees now that John Burroughs is 
dead? He was the last of that group of great prose- 
poets of nature,—Emerson, Whittier, Thoreau, and 
Walt Whitman.. On whom will his mantle fall? 


Through a long life John Burroughs lived. among | 


rocks, hills, fields, and brooks, learned their secrets, 
and passed on what he had learned to his fellow- 
men. 
in cities. He counted among his best friends, 
robins, bluebirds, blackbirds, squirrels, 
He studied nature with the high motive of adding 
to the fund of human happiness, and with this 
object in mind wrote a score of books. 
seeing nature through Burroughs’s eyes found 
therein consolation and inspiration. 

In nature he discovered a religion the principles 
of which governed his life. Some called him a 
materialist, but no man ever had less of the vanities 
and more of the simplicities; no man ever wor- 
shipped the God of created things with a more 
whole-hearted, spiritual purpose. He was accused, 
too, of scepticism. Sceptic he may have been. 
Most men who have chosen independent courses of 
action were sceptics. But he knew the God who 
lives at the heart of creation as few come to know 
him. He believed with the implicit faith of one 
who has seen creative sustaining power face to face, 
that God, the only God there is, expresses Himself 
every moment in tree and bird and flower. The 
influence John Burroughs exerted—and no one can 


estimate the measure of it—was the direct result of - 


his abounding faith in creative goodness. Material- 
ist and sceptic? Would that many who worship 
through ceremony and ritual -had his deep, abiding 
reverence for the spiritual genius that operates 
through natural law. 

Few men have known intimately so many of the 
Nation’s leaders as Burroughs, but his greatest con- 
tribution was to the multitudes whom he never 
knew. For them, he was the great companion 
afield and will continue to be. 


Liberalism in Colleges 


NEW DAY is about to break in the American 
college. Last Saturday and Sunday five 
hundred young men and women, representing 
twenty-seven colleges and universities, gathered at 
the Harvard Union in Cambridge, Mass., and 
formed a College Liberal League. This action on 


the part of those alert, forward-looking young people © 
American students, unlike © 
those abroad, have not been accustomed to take — 


is extremely significant. 
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He was more at home in the wilderness than’ 


and bees. 


Multitudes — 
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an active part in the world of change. They have 
kept cloistered, and have waited for Commencement 
to introduce them to active affairs. Here is a group 
numerous, daring, well organized, demanding to be 
told, and holding itself ready to add the weight of 
its influence to every sane, liberal movement. The 
effect on the national life is sure to be far-reaching. 
If this new student movement enlarges, as it un- 
doubtedly will, it will mean eventually an organized 
student opinion the country over,. which will be 
powerful enough to influence important public issues. 
In the address that opened the conference, Walter 
Lippmann, one of the editors of the New Republic, 
assured the delegates that a heresy hunt was on, not 
in the churches, but in the colleges, and that too 
liberal thinking and writing members of faculties 
were objects of the search. During the past year 
in certain colleges expression of opinion on the part 
of students and professors was forbidden: When 
the College Liberal League begins to operate, free- 
dom of discussion will be guaranteed in the class- 
room, new avenues will be opened up for intelligent 
study of social problems, and students with liberal 
opinions will have an opportunity to see how their 
ideas work in the world of affairs. Long life to 
this promising venture! May it continue to teach 
the splendid, independent creed it professed at the 
opening sessions,—a liberalism that is neither radi- 
calism nor conservatism, but a state of mind free, 
eager to inquire, bold to act, ready to take the 
consequences of an honest, though it may prove 
unpopular, attitude. We Unitarians know what it 
all means. 


Ford in History 


eur FRIEND John Spargo was quite beside 
himself in his speech.before many Jews in 
Chicago. He said Henry Ford is “poverty-stricken, 
spiritually, morally, and intellectually, the most 
pitiful figure in our history.” What Mr. Ford had 
to say about the Jews was not wise, and we have our 
professional opinion of him as an editor. But he is 
a very great man for all that. His field is industry, 
his wizardy of cheap production being an example 
which the whole manufacturing world regards with 
profound respect if not with outspoken praise. 

We think our Jewish friends are somewhat mis- 
represented in times of stress by their own papers 
and speakers. One would suppose they were out 
for fierce racial reprisals. Calmness pays. They 
‘are safe. One of the wisest men of that race showed 
the right temper when he said in a private con- 
versation that Mr. Ford’s sortie into the anti- 
Semitic field was of small consequence to either the 
author or the Jews; his positive contributions to 
the humanization of industry already gave him 
a place—his exact word was “the first place’”’—in 
America. 

_ Already this opinion is partly justified. People 
have forgotten the untoward Jewish affair, and Mr. 
Ford’s opinion, in a remarkable interview, of the 
moral obligation of men to dare and achieve without 
fear, reinstates him. It is admirable preaching. 
His dreams, also, of small livable communities for 
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workingmen’s families instead of the despicable 
places in cities, he is making come true already. 
Again, the facetious have their innings about his 
synthetic milk idea, forgetting that synthetic butter 
is used quite as much as the product of natural milk. 
He is perfectly sound on this score. 

A few weeks ago we were told by heated news- 
writers, who kept their Jewish readers in mind, that 
Mr. Ford could not get capital, but his published ~ 
plans for immediate and future business run into 
so many millions that we are quite numb about 
their meaning. The farmer with his tractor is 
about to be as rare as the owner of a Ford car. 
They will all soon have them. Mr. Ford’s place is 
as secure in history as that of Fulton, Whitney, 
Morse, or Edison. Make no mistake about his 
greatness. 


Dancing in Church 


ANCING IN PARISH PARLORS doesn’t sound 
quite proper to the prevailing sentiment of 
church people. One of our editorial friends speaks 
according to the logic of many denominations. He 
says: “It is one thing to tolerate church members 
who dance. That lies in the field of liberty of 
conscience. But it is another thing for the church 
to sponsor the dance.”’ We do not see the difference. 
It is not right for a church member to call it ‘“‘liberty”’ 
to do anything which is wrong. That is license. If 
dancing is,not good, it is not good. The church 
should say so. If it is good, it is good. It should 
say so. We have so much spiritual fervor and 
ethical sidestepping in Christendom. 

The idea of permitting in a ballroom or a home 
that which would be ‘counted unclean in a social 
room of a parish house is double-dealing. The 
demoralizing effect of that attitude is quite as bad 
for integrity as the worst things said about the dance 
are for chastity. We must buckle down to con- 
sistency. All things human are good or they are 
bad, anywhere. Nothing a person does is morally 
neutral. It is true, the ordinary dance as we see 
it in hotels and such places is about one part pro- 
miscuous to-day, and the other three parts of good do 
not remove the sin of it. 

But why should the dance not be four parts good 
and a blessing altogether? How about getting that 
result? It is our business as church people to say 
that the greatest use of the dance is more than the 
enjoyment of a pleasant exercise in happy company. 
It is chiefly valuable as a means of teaching young 
men to become accustomed to the best usages in 
their relations with young women, and conversely. 
The period of youth needs exactly such associations 
as dancing supplies to bring both sexes to that 
degree of normality which for our moral health and 
safety we must have. This is what parents under- 
stand, if they are wise; and because they do under- 
stand it in many of our own churches, our boys and 
girls grow into manhood and womanhood thankful 
for having learned in church one of the most salutary 
and important lessons for character,—and quite 
without knowing it at the time. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tas INFLAMMABLE NATURE of the present- 


day political structure of the world was dramati- 

cally indicated by two events last week. One of 
them was the attempt by Carl of Hapsburg, the elimi- 
nated sovereign of the late dual monarchy, to resume his 
reign as king of Hungary. The other was suggested by 
the varying fortunes of the war in Asia Minor, where the 
kingdom of Greece, with Constantine recalled to the 
throne by the recent plebiscite, a month ago began a 
campaign in an effort to crush the Turkish Nationalist 
forces under Mustapha Kemal and prevent the modi- 
fication of the treaty of Sévres, decided upon by the Lon- 
don conference. 


Allied Ambassadors Call Prompt Halt 
on Ex-King’s Return to Budapest 

While German and Allied forces were dealing with the 
losing attempt of the Communists in industrial Germany 
to destroy the Ebert government, the news came from 
Vienna that the deposed Emperor-King of Austria- 
Hungary was ‘marching on Budapest with thirty 
thousand men.’’ Carl had not proceeded far on his 
“march”? when a peremptory note from the council of 
ambassadors in Paris informed the regent at the Hun- 
garian capital that the contemplated change of govern- 
ment would not be tolerated. This reminder was ac- 
companied by the warning that, in attempting such a 
proceeding, Hungary would instantly lay itself open to 
grave dangers. These dangers -were indicated by the 
movement of Roumanian, Jugoslav, and Czechoslovakian 
troops (under the “Little Entente” agreement) on the 
Hungarian frontiers. By the end of the week it became 
apparent that sufficient internal resistance had developed 
to the Hapsburg adventure to insure its failure. At 


that time Carl was already reported to be returning to- 


his place of exile in Switzerland.! 


Greek Advance into Asia Minor 
Solidifies Nationalist Resistance 

News from Constantinople at the beginning of the week 
indicated that the offensive against the Turkish National- 
ists which King Constantine inaugurated before the middle 
of March was meeting with effective resistance from 
Mustapha Kemal’s reinforced organization. After havy- 
ing taken Eski-Shehr and almost bestridden the Bagdad 
Railway, the Greek Army last week was driven out of the 
former place, and reports from Constantinople represented 
the morale of the invaders as greatly damaged by defeat 
and by the collapse of its transport and medical service. 
The significance of the situation lay in the fact that the 
Greek Government undertook the campaign against 
the advice and consent of the Allied powers, who at the 
beginning of the advance informed Athens that they 
would decline to intervene in the operations, in whatever 
direction they might develop. Another feature worthy of 
note was the evident fact that the power of the Nation- 
alists had been augmented by Russian Soviet assistance 
from the north. Thanks to the military steps taken at 
Athens, it appeared that, in the event of a complete col- 
lapse of the Greek offensive, the revision of the treaty of 
Sévres would be carried further than its revisers at Lon- 
don intended. 


Coal Strike in Great Britain Presents 
A Grave Problem to the Government 

Actuated by fears of a material reduction in wages, the 
British miners last week precipitated the catastrophe 
which had been threatened but averted several times 
before. By the end of the week, coal production had been 
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completely suspended by the refusal of 1,200,000 men 
to work, and some of the mines had been flooded. ‘The 
Government, in its efforts to conserve the scanty supply 
of fuel, immediately applied the rationing system which 
worked so effectively during the war. At the opening of 
the present week, the outstanding danger was that the 
miners would be joined in their strike by the other two 
partners in the labor “Triple Alliance”—the railway 
men and the transport workers. The powers of the 
Government were concentrated upon an effort to avert 
such a calamity. The prevailing feeling in England at 
the beginning of the week was that the miners’ strike, 
with its possible complications, presented the gravest 
danger that the United Kingdom had faced since the sign- 
ing of the armistice. 


“Greater Navy” Organization in Britain 
Votes to End its Corporate Existence 

Press despatches from London ascribe to a “lack of 
public interest”’ the act of the Imperial Maritime League 
in voting its own dissolution on April 1. The League for 
the past twelve years had been preaching the “greater 
navy” doctrine with energetic persistence. Among the 
warmest pleaders of that cause was Lord Willoughby De 
Broke, the president of the League. Several members of 
the executive committee of the organization resigned their 
membership recently because it had abandoned its advo- 
cacy of naval expansion. This change of attitude was 
understood to be the outcome of a lack of public respon- 
siveness tothe principle hithertorepresented by the League. 
The decision of the organization to end its corporate 
existence, however, has not eliminated the demand from 
certain quarters for a “greater navy.” This demand, it 
is expected, will be pressed upon the imperial conference 
which is to meet next June. 


Federal Government Takes a Hand in War 
on Peonage on the Mississippi Delta 

Stirred into action by the discovery of the chained 
bodies of eleven murdered Negroes in the river near a 
farm in Jasper County, Georgia, the Department of 
Justice in Washington last week inaugurated what was 
characterized as a general campaign to put a stop to 
peonage on the Mississippi Delta. The state authorities 
of Georgia, directed energetically by Gov. Hugh M. 
Dorsey, traced the killing of the Negroes to the desire of 
John 8. Williams, the white owner of the farm, to obliter- 
ate evidence of peonage on his property. Arrested with 
his Negro overseer on the charge of having committed 
or caused the murder of the eleven Negroes, Williams was 
held for trial in the state courts. While the Georgia 
authorities and the Federal Department of Justice were 
acting, the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People gave point to their efforts by the charge 
that the situation on the Williams farm is typical of con- 
ditions throughout the cotton lands. The Association 
urged the National Government to take up with vigor 
the entire problem of peonage in the South. 


Former Premier Viviani of France 
Presents His Country’s Point of View 


Bringing the felicitations of the French Republic to the 
new Executive in the White House, René Viviani, former | 
Premier of France, last week began the performance of 
his task of presenting the French point of view to the 
American people. On the day after his visit to the 
President on March 30, M. Viviani pointed out to Senator 
Lodge, Senator Moses, and other American officials at a 
dinner given in his honor by the French Ambassador, that 
France needs America’s help to fight the political battles 
of civilization in Europe against such dangers as Bolshev- 
ism and reaction. This task, M. Viviani indicated at the 
dinner, France does not feel she can perform successfully 


ie 
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without the moral support of the United States. The 
French Envoy Extraordinary is quoted in press reports 
as denying that France has any intention of asking the 
United States to remit either the principal of or the interest 
on its financial obligation to this country. 


Death of John Burroughs Evokes Many 
Expressions of Affectionate Appreciation 

The death of John Burroughs, the gentle lover of nature 
and especially of birds, last week evoked a volume of 
expressions of appreciation and affection seldom accorded 
to a man even in public life. At the services at the sage’s 
former home, in Riverby, N.Y., the hope and belief of 
the venerable naturalist-philosopher were summarized in 
the reading of a passage from one of his own works, his 
latest book, “Accepting the Universe’: “I shall not be 
imprisoned in that grave where you are to bury my body. 
I shall be diffused in great nature, in the soil, the air, the 
sunshine, in the hearts of those who love me, in all the 
living and flowing currents of the world, though I may 
never again in my entirety be embodied in a single human 
being.” aor. 


Brevities 


Hight out of ten of the men who compose the National 
Cabinet are college graduates. That they are college men 
does not necessarily imply that they are statesmen of dis- 
tinguished abilities. This knowledge increases confidence 
in the Administration—and in education. 


® 


Joseph Conrad has wisdom, as you will see: ‘All 
one’s work might have been better done; but this is the 
sort of reflection a worker must put aside courageously 
if he doesn’t mean every one of his conceptions to remain 
for ever a private vision, an evanescent reverie.”’ 


® 


Each phase of industrial progress has its profiteers; 
each political party has its pretenders; each scientific 
discovery has its charlatans; and each religion has its 
false messiahs. Such as these make scoffers, cynics, and 
unbelievers. Fortunate the group that has for leader a 
prophet of truth. — i 

Motion-picture producers have taken warning from the 
storm of public disapproval. The National Association 
of the Moving Picture Industry, which controls about 
ninety per cent. of the film produced in America, has 
concluded to expel from the Association and to prosecute 
any member who displays offensive pictures on the screen. 
We shall see! 

; . 

The Unitarian Club of Boston announces that its 
April meeting, next Wednesday, will be devoted to 
recounting the past and present of THe CHRISTIAN 
Register, which has completed one hundred years 
of religious journalism. Addresses will be delivered 
by several speakers, including Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 


- Harold Marshall, and George H. Ellis. 


bad 


A principal of a city school discovered one day that in 
a certain room the blackboards had been defaced with 
chalk, desks had been marred, and their contents either 
taken or left scattered about. Investigation revealed 
the vandals—two six-year-old pupils, one of whom ex- 
plained how they got into the room. ‘He bent over and 
I stood on his back and got hold of the window-sill; then 
I forced up the window with a chisel.” ‘Where did you 
learn the trick?” asked the principal. ‘Oh, we saw them 
do it at the movies.” 


i . a 
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On a certain evening in a public house in Virginia, four 
young lawyers were discussing the merits of the Chris- 
tian religion. The discussion continued with unabated 
vigor from five o’clock until eleven. Meanwhile an un- 
pretentious old gentleman sat listening. Hour after hour 
he sat in silence. Finally one of the young lawyers jest- 
ingly asked the old man to tell what he knew. A most 
eloquent and unanswerable appeal was the result. Then 
every one wished to know who the unknown could be— 
a preacher, they concluded. But no, he was John Mar- 
shall, Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 

x 


France, the nation that suffered most from the war, is 
involved: in a struggle for existence. M. Cheron, rap- 
porteur-général of the Senate Finance Commission, says 
that France, with a revenue of 22,000,000,000 francs, must 
find 58,000,000,000. Her war debt is 302,000,000,000 
frances. More than 1,000,000 able-bodied men were killed 
and 1,500,000 were disabled. Seven hundred thousand 
widows must be provided for. The wheels. of industry 
must be set revolving in the vast war-ravaged area. With 
memory of the Marne and Verdun, Frenchmen will devise 
some method of saving their country. 

x 


A. Maurice Low, writing on ‘Women in the Election”’ 
in the Yale Review, concludes that this new influence will 
be more loyal to moral impulse than to party. He says: 
“She will hold to responsibility the party whose legisla- 
tion is corrupt or inefficient, and, since most women 
are good housekeepers, brought up in the age-long tradi- 
tion of housecleaning, she will know the remedy to apply. 
She will sweep out the incompetent with no more remorse 
than she disposes of accumulated rubbish in the Spring 
and the Autumn. For woman is by nature a reformer; 
and not only is she a reformer, but she is an honest 
reformer, whose instinct is nearly always right.” 

¥ 


Viscount Grey is only one among many illustrious 
Englishmen who know whereof they speak. His is our 
own sentiment to perfection: ‘‘There is already talk of 
possible future wars, and of all things in the world there 
is talk of possible war between this country and the 
United States. I am one of those who think there would 
be little pleasure or interest in living on in this world if 
there were war between the United States and this country. 
I beliéve cordial relations and co-operation between these 
two countries will do more than anything else to benefit 
the whole world, but I .also believe that this question 
should be handled not as one of sentiment but with regard 
to certain plain facts. One plain fact is this: There will 
be no real cordiality between this country and the United 
States as long as the Irish question remains where it is.”’ 

x 

Apropos a recent informal proposal of joining to- 
gether the Unitarian and Congregational Churches, 
the Christian Century says: “Congregationalists are 
not becoming unitarian, nor are Unitarians becoming 
orthodox. In some places the Congregationalists re- 
gard Unitarians as too conservative to make union pos- 
sible, for after having advanced a step they have in 
some communities stagnated. There is a great section 
of the Unitarian denomination which has become very 
backward in the matter of social service and very slow 
in adopting modern methods in religious education. 
On the other hand, there are some Congregational min- 
isters who are ultra-radical in spirit. The evangelical 
tabu against the Unitarian was a foolish and unchris- 
tian thing. The man who holds the higher view of the 
person of Jesus has no need to defend it by any kind 
of medieval method, but best serves his cause through 
fellowship and friendship.” 
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“Let Us Come!” Is All They Ask 


One hundred thousand souls from out of foreign lands each 
month knock at our doors, enter our gates, and become— 
what ?—A day among the immigrants 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT said once that the 
| most important problem before the American 
people next to conservation was that of im- 
migration. Immigrants are pouring into this country 
at the rate of one hundred thousand a month. The 
Immigration Commission estimates that if Congress 
does not enact restrictive legislation, the year 1921 
will show immigration figures equal to those of 1914, 
when one million, two hundred thousand immigrants 
passed through United States ports of entry. Such 
an influx in normal times would tax severely the 
national resources; coming as it does this year at a 
period of high prices, lack of employment, and busi- 
ness depression, it presents a problem that is going 
to press all others into the background as the year 
progresses. 
Conditions in Europe have become desperate. Thou- 
sands find life there no longer tolerable. Relentless 
persecution, famine, disease, and war-weariness have 
compelled a great exodus. Whither shall the suf- 
ferers look? Lifting up their eyes, they have seen 
America, the country of good wages, plenty of work, 
fair taxes, education for the children, freedom from 
military service and from traditions of servitude. 
They have received glowing letters from successful 
relatives who have migrated to America. Steamship 
agencies have painted rosy pictures of the land 
across the sea that flows with milk and honey, of 
the vast expanse of Western country not yet settled. 
Contrasting this description with their own misery 
and hopeless outlook, the sufferers conclude that, if 
they can possibly get together the passage money 
and procure a passport, the only place for them is 
America. They have heard little of the unrest pre- 
vailing in the United States, and have treated it as 
a temporary condition, at all events not to be 
compared with their present wretched state. To 
multitudes in Europe, America is still the land of 
promise, the inclusion* of their dreams. In their 
haste to get to this country before Congress passes 
restriction laws, they are forming caravans in the 
interior of Europe and journeying to the seacoast with 
all their possessions. Once at the port from which 
vessels sail for America, the migrants go into camp 
in order to be on hand when passenger lists are being 
made up. The only request they make of the ship 
companies is to be taken on board the vessel. They 
demand nothing in the way of accommodation. 
end and aim of their existence is to get on a ship 
that will convey them to America. To take care of the 
rapidly increasing immigrant trade, ship companies 


are pressing into service a number of old vessels, some — 


of which have quarters better suited for cattle than for 
human beings. Without regard to age, sex, or health 
the immigrants are thrust into the steerage. Here 
they find no privacy. Their beds are comfortless iron 
bunks arranged in crowded rows and tiers; their 
mattresses are burlap bags filled with straw; their 
food is provided in the same space and they eat it at 
rough plank tables. Observance of laws of sanitation 
is impossible, and the suffering of the sick in rough 
weather, in the unwholesome congested quarters, 
passes description. 
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Once at the port of entry the passengers are herded 
out on deck and sent across the gang-plank into the 
detention pen, a large enclosure surrounded by a high 
picket fence, there to await examination by the phy- 
sicians and inspection officials. The time they are 
held in this pen depends upon the number of im- 
migrants, and averages four or five hours. At the 
appointed hour the door leading into the huge exam- 
ination-room is thrown open and the immigrants are 
admitted in groups of fifty. They find themselves in 
a narrow lane four feet across and bordered on either 
side with a picket fence five feet in height. The 
leaders passing down this winding lane are stopped 
by a guard. A physician is stationed at the open end 
of the lane twenty feet from the guard, and at his 
signal one immigrant is released. The doctor ob- 
serves carefully the way he walks, his carriage and 
personal appearance, facts the immigrant appears to 
sense, for he puts the best he has into those twenty 
paces. He holds his head high and steps off quickly 
and confidently. Standing before the physician the 
immigrant is examined for physical disease, with 
particular attention paid to the dreaded trachoma. 

If the immigrant successfully passes the physician, 
he is carried on by the system to the official inspec- 
tor, who has on his desk sheets on which the im- 
migrant’s name is printed and space for answers to 
forty-two questions, among which are the following: 
“How old are you?” “Were you ever in this country: 


before?” “Are you married?” “Have you relatives 
in America?” “Can you read?” “What is your 


nationality?” “How long do you intend to remain?” 
“What is your destination?” ‘How much money have 
you?” “Is a relative going to meet you?” If the im- 
migrant passes this inquisition, he is given a red 
ticket, is shown through the door into the room where 
his baggage is, and steps,-a free man, onto United 
States soil; and yet not entirely free, for his records 
follow him, and in case he is detected in a crime, be- 
comes a public charge, or an inmate of an insane 
hospital, he is subject to deportation within five years. | 


Thus They Came, Greeks, Armenians— 


This in brief is a description of the coming of the 
alien. But there is vastly more to it than a recital 
of details of transportation and arrival. Imagine 
yourself in the port of Boston. You are standing at 
the door of the first detention pen in a _ position 
to watch the immigrants as they come through 
for ‘inspection. You never saw such a_ scene 
before: boys with wonder in their eyes that at last 
they are in America, skylarking youths, middle-aged 
men with faces bronzed by Southern suns, grand- 
fathers hobbling along with canes; little girls dressed 
in quaint native costumes, with braids down their 
backs, maidens shy or forward, sad-faced mothers 
carrying babies, grandmothers gray and gaunt, in- 


variably dressed in black; family groups with mother 


carrying one child, father another, and one or two 
other children trailing on behind; groups from the 
same village, single men, and girls without friend or 
relative. Most of the people wear the costume of 
their countries,—the women with provincial head- 
dresses of various hues and designs; the girls with 
such colors of red, blue, and green as they could pro- 
cure; the men with caps, home-made clothes, and 
cheap shoes. Thus they came: Greeks, Armenians, 
Syrians, Jugoslavs, Croatians, Spaniards, and Ital- — 
ians. By far the greater number know only their 
native tongue. Most have not been told of tle severity 
of the examination that awaits them, and the suc- 
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_ mother disappear- 


- the Cunard docks 


cessive steps are unintelligible. The doctor’s rigid 
pen requires time, and the lines move slowly. 

_ Occasionally one fails to pass the medical test. He 
is sent to a small detention pen for further exam- 
ination. Sometimes families are divided, and then 
there was concern—for all that the immigrants 
know, detention 
means a return to 
Europe. Anxiety 
is written plainly 
on their faces. One 
great, hulking 
youth of sixteen 
who failed to meet 
the doctor’s require- 
ments, when he saw 
his father and 


ing in the direction 
of the official in- 
spectors, burst into 
uncontrollable sobs. 
Out of eight hun- 
dred immigrants 
who came off the 
steamship Pan- 
nonia, Friday after- 
noon, March 18, at 


in Boston, about 
one hundred were 
held for more care- 
ful examination, 
though of that 
number nearly all 
would eventually 
be released. The 
Immigrant ~ Com- 
mission estimates 
that an average of only one and three-fourths per 
cent. are returned to Europe. 

The immigrant class has developed strong family 
affection. It may be that the persecutions and suf- 
ferings of the last seven years have intensified this 
devotion. At all events, when the young people on 
this side. spy the parents for whom they have sent, 
among the incoming passengers, nothing can restrain 
them. Scenes of intense demonstration, when families 
long separated by the ocean are finally reunited, are 
constantly being witnessed at the docks. One of the 
causes of greatly increased immigration is the desire 
for reunion after the protracted separation caused by 
the war. The ambition of many a son and a 
daughter in America is to save enough money to pay 
the passage over for a father or a mother. Immigrant 
ships are bringing large numbers of these old people. 
Men and women much too old to support themselves 
were freely interspersed among the passengers of the 
Pannonia, Some loving son or daughter was eagerly 
awaiting their arrival, and would give them a com- 
fortable home for the rest of their lives. 

But the critical test was before the official inspec- 
tors. The immigrant has safely passed. the dreaded 
doctor; would he be able to meet this more serious ex- 
amination? 


Here was the case of M. Argatakou. The inter- 


preter was acting. 


“How old are you?” “Twenty-four.” 
— “What country” “Greece.” 
“Have you been in the war?” “Yes.” 
“Wounded?” “Yes.” 


THEY STAND ON THE THRESHOLD OF A NEW LIFE 


“Boys with wonder in their eyes that at last they are in America, 

skylarking youths, middle-aged men with faces bronzed by Southern 

suns, grandfathers hobbling along with canes; little girls dressed in 

quaint native costumes, with braids down their backs, maidens shy or 

forward, sad-faced mothers carrying babies, grandmothers gray and 

gaunt, invariably dressed in black; family groups with mother carrying 
one child, father another, and one or two other children.” 
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“Are you able-bodied and can you work?” “Yes! 
Yes!” with a vigorous nodding of the head. 

“Where are you going?” “To Lynn, Mass., to a- 
brother-in-law.” 

Very well, the Greek interpreter was going that 
way and would take charge of him.” M. Argatakou 
was disposed of. 

Then Mrs. A. 
Culak came along, 
a Jugoslav, aged 
eighty-two, who had 
come across at, the 
instigation of her 
son in Worcester, 
Mass. But the son 
had not appeared, 
and the helpless old 
grandmother was 
placed in the de- 
tention room until 
the son could be 
communicated with. 

Presently two 
young Greek women 
came up to _ the 
inspector’s _—_ desk, 
who claimed to be 
cousins and gave 
the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-six. 
On being ques- 
tioned, however, 
they could offer no 
satisfactory answer 
as to their destina- 
tion or the person 
who was awaiting 
them. They were 
well provided with 
money, but the inspector concluded to hold them for 
further questioning. 

Miss A. Djanikian, a pretty Armenian girl, then 
appeared. 

“Are you alone?” “Yes.” 

“Where are you going ?” 
Virginia.” 

“Why 2” As the interpreter asked this question 
Miss Djanikian grew rather rosy. But she replied 
promptly, “To marry a man.” 

“How much money have you?” “Fifty dollars.” 

“That is enough. You may pass.” 

As this youthful newcomer passed on into the 
United States, what were her feelings? May she find 


“To Wheeling, - West 


- her dream of romance realized with that man in West 


Virginia! 

Another girl when questioned as to age said she 
was twenty, though two or three inspectors called to 
confer on the case concluded she was not more than 
fourteen. But she was with a man who claimed 
kinship and she was eventually permitted to pass. 

Many a fond hope was dashed at the inspector’s 
gate. One expectant young man had only fifteen 
dollars, which the inspector decided was not enough 
to carry him to his destination in a Western city. A 
girl could not give the name of any relative or friend 
who was to meet her. A boy had lost all his papers 
in Trieste, including his passport—a serious state of 
affairs. Another youth could not read. A mother 
did not want to leave the building without her son, 
who had been detained by the doctor. 

Due to the watchfulness of the welfare societies 

h 
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thousands of aliens are saved from disastrous ex- 
periences. The Travelers’ Aid Society takes a par- 
ticular interest in women and girls, and is con- 
stantly rescuing girls from unscrupulous men, re- 
uniting families, and directing the confused and 
lost. One eight-year-old- Armenian child was detained 
at the immigrant station in New York. She had 
come alone from Armenia and was going to her father, 
who lived in Illinois. The girl lost her papers and 
could only indicate in a vague way what her des- 
tination was, but the agent of the Travelers’ Aid 
Society solved the mystery and saw the girl safe 
on the way to her father. 

The eight hundred immigrants on the Panuonia 
were travelling with all their property. Their more 
cherished possessions they kept by them in a satchel 
or handkerchief; their other property was packed 
away in antique valises, quilts, rugs, and blankets 
of a variety of colors and ages. One grandmother 
carried in her hand a small cage in which a canary, 
quite at home on this side of the water, was hopping 
from perch to perch and singing. The inspectors 
found little that was valuable in the baggage. For 
the most part, the contents included the cheapest 
grade of clothing, a few household appliances and 
family heirlooms, the value of the whole not exceed- 
ing five or ten dollars. Yet the immigrants are much 
concerned when a piece of baggage goes astray, for 
it may represent all they have. Feather-beds are popu- 
lar with incoming aliens. So great is their fondness 
for this particular Old World comfort that they will 
convey it through all the chance and change of the 
trying journey. At least they are sure of a bed at 
night. 


Why not Welcome Them? 


The ten or fifteen days on shipboard by no means 
represent the length of time the immigrants are 
on the way. The ocean voyage is often preceded 
by a long land journey and followed by weeks and 


months of detention. A short time ago a mother 


who had a baby six months old landed in Boston. 
She had started for America from her home in the 
interior of Armenia when the baby was two months 
old. 

The question is repeatedly asked, “Where are these 
people going, and what are they going to do for a 
living. 

Most of them have a definite destination and expect 
to live with relatives. Friday night, March 18, the 
day of the landing of the passengers from the Pan- 
nonia, an immigrant train left the Cunard docks for 
the West, having on.board three hundred men, women, 
and children. America has room enough for them. 
It is safe to assume that by far the greater number 
of those now coming heré hope to make a permanent 
home in the United States: After the harrowing 
experiences of the past seven years, they can have 
no desire to return, for their relatives are dead, 
their villages are in ruins, and their fields are torn 
with the ravage of war. Once safely past the in- 
spection officers, the immigrants are radiant. 

Now that they are here, why not welcome them? 
compensate them for their sufferings? instruct them 
in the duties and opportunities of American citizen- 
ship? The mistake of their coming, if mistake it 
was, lies not with them, but with tyrannous gov- 
ernments and faulty immigration laws. In the name 
of humanity, give these long-suffering aliens a chance. 
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LETTERS TotHe EDITOR 


Mr. Bigelow’s Fallacies 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I am deeply interested in Rev. E. Victor Bigelow’s 
article on “Industrial Democracy Unnatural” in your 
March 17 issue. While it has a plausible sound, I 
believe that his case rests upon certain fallacies. 

First, he is guilty of the deadly reasoning by anal- 
ogy. He argues that as students do not have equal 
voice ‘with faculties in the administration of our 
colleges, so employees should not have equal voice 
with employers and proprietors in industrial enter- 
prises. The two cases are not at all parallel. The 
student is an immature mind. He has had no broad 
experience of life, because he is too young. It is his 
business while in college to get adequate tools with 
which to shape his career, and he depends upon the 
wider knowledge and riper experience of his instruc- 
tors to give him these. He makes no valuable con- 
tribution to the life of the college. The worker, on 
the contrary, is a producer. As all wealth is built 
upon human labor of some sort, the worker is the 
most valuable contributing factor to the success of 
industrial enterprise. 

Second, the worker is a human being and not a 
machine. He has the right to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” If his work—as is the case 
with twelve-hour shifts in the steel industry—prevents 
self-realization because long hours and unremitting 
-effort leave him no time or energy apart from his 
employment, he is unable to attain self-realization. 

Third, an unbiassed view of history demonstrates 
beyond peradventure that the masses of the people 
have had to fight for every foot of progress that the 
human race has made. It has always been to the 
interest of certain dominating classes to keep the 
mass of the people in an infantile state. Had not labor 
unions fought for the wide dissemination of education 
in the last century, we should still have only the pri- 
vaté school, attended by the children of the rich. 
The church of the Middle Ages sought to keep men’s 
minds servile, in order to impose religious and temporal 


authority upon a docile people. Macaulay states in 


his History of England that toward the beginning 


of the last century a weaver was paid a bare pittance, 


one or two shillings a day, and worked sixteen hours. 
The fact that the unorganized workers of the world, 
such as clerks, teachers, stenographers, book-keepers, 
clergymen, and social workers are still pitifully under- 
paid is sufficient proof that the employer in -most 
cases, whether he be individual, corporation, or state, 
pays no more than he must for labor. 

Fourth, Mr. Bigelow argues as if mills, raw mate- 
rials, and machinery were solely the property of the 
employer. In reality, employer and employed enter 
into a mutual agreement, or should, a sort of part- 
nership, in which one side contributes capital and 
the other labor. This should give labor a vested 
right in the property they both utilize. It is signifi- 
cant that the most successful industrial enterprises 


so far as industrial disputes are concerned are those 


in which the worker is given this vested right. | 


It seems likely, then, that industrial democracy 


is not only possible, but that it is coming. : 
WELLESLEY HILis, Mass. — Wa ter 8S. Swisuer. 
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Praying For Hér 
a _~ HARRIET WINTON DAVIS 
I cannot think that it is wrong 


ax : To pray for one I’ve loved so long, 


Only because she slipped one night 

Forevermore from mortal sight; 

I know God would not take her where 

I might not follow with a prayer, 

And I am just as sure that she 

Remembers, too, and prays for me. 

I cannot tell if near or far, 

We know not what the boundaries are, 

It may be_worlds and worlds away, 

And yet somewhere she lives to-day, 
But unforgetting, unestranged, 

And as for me I have not changed, 
_So God knows why I cannot bear 

To take her name out of my prayer. 


The Powers Collapse in Turkey 


‘They call an American missionary statesman (the author) 


to London, admit their guilt, acknowledge the spoils, 
and ask this country to save the situation 


DR. JAMES L. BARTON 


Foreign Secretary of the peernee Board and Secretary Near Hast 
elie 


The only factor that keeps this remarkable article 
from being lurid sensationalism is the naked truth 
of it. The writer of it and this journal are both 
beyond either the temptation or the gullibility of 
falling into the cheap traffic of grave and outrageous 
facts. Indeed, the restraint of Dr. Barton is ex- 
traordinary. And the impersonal style he has fol- 


lowed throughout—as though he were not the very 
spokesman for international decency,*the rights of 
America, and the reproach of the evil things that 
have been done by the Powers—makes it necessary 
‘for the reader to follow closely every word. Like 
a good story, it has a happy ending, if you choose 
to think so.—Tue Eprror. 


Italy, Greece, and Japan in London on February 
21 to consider questions relating to the settlement 
of the Near Eastern affairs first, and after that to fix the 
amount of reparation due from Germany, was an event 
of outstanding significance. American educational, 
philanthropic, and missionary interest centred about the 
Sévres Treaty and the Near East. Representatives of 
these American establishments in Turkey, through the 
American Committee of Reference and Counsel, con- 
cluded that this event should not pass without an effort 
to secure a hearing for American rights and interests, 
and to this end I was asked to go to London. 
My commission was a blank order drawn upon no 
one and was without specifications. An inquiry was 
made by cable to secure the best judgment of some of 


T meeting of the Premiers of England, France, 


~ England’s Christian leaders and after consultation they 


replied, ‘‘Come.” ‘Therefore I set out without cre- 
dentials or introductions, and with no time for special 
preparation except, on the evening before sailing, a con- 
ference in New York with a group of leading experts 
upon American Near East interests. 

A plan of approach was outlined upon the voyage and 
was embodied in a document to be laid before the Premiers 
assembled in London. This memorandum set forth the 
American case in the following terms:— 

Memoranpum addressed to the Premiers assembled in con- 
ference in London, on behalf of the American Missionary, 
Educational and Philanthropic Bodies carryingfon work in 
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the Ottoman Empire, in regard to American rights and 
interests under the Turkish Capitulations. 


WHEREAS considerable portions of the Ottoman Empire are 
-passing from Turkish control; and 

_ WuurRsas capitulatory rights and privileges have prevailed 
in these areas for generations under which extensive investments 
have been there made in the creation and conduct of American 
establishments of education, philanthropy, and religion, 
having for their object only the betterment of the country and 
the preparation of the native youth for more worthy citizen- 
ship; and 

Wuereas the appointment of mandatories is likely to lead 
to a modification of the historic capitulations hitherto prevailing 
in the Ottoman Empire, as well as possible modifications in 
Ottoman territory not passing under mandatory forms: 

Therefore, the large American constituency supporting 
the American educational, philanthropic, and religious establish- 
ments in the Ottoman Empire hold and maintain that, in any 
changes made in the terms of the capitulations, the rights of 
the above-mentioned American establishments in respect to 
religious liberty, the use of the English language, freedom from 
interference, the acquisition of property, and absolute equality 
of treatment with other educational, philanthropic, and religious 
establishments of the countries shall be preserved and con- 
tinued. 

This was followed by Memoranda A and B, the former 
calling attention to the fact that for a century American 
missionary, educational, and _ philanthropic interests 
representing some thirty American corporations have ~ 
invested in the Near East in plants, equipment, and main- 
tenance more than seventy million dollars, of which at 
least ten millions have gone into plants and equipment. 
The beneficent work of these operations, in the interest 
of intelligence and good order, was set forth with the 
added statement that the interested constituency covers 
the entire country and includes men and women in all 
walks of life. Memorandum B referred to the damages 
and losses these institutions had suffered during and 
since the war. 

The Council assembled on February 21. I arrived in 
London late in the evening of the 20th. On the 22d 
these documents, after approval by the American Am- 
bassador, Lord Bryce, and others, were put into the 
hands of Lord Curzon, the English Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, and also into the hands of each one of 
the Premiers and three or four other British leaders. 
Lord Curzon wrote a cordial letter of appreciation of what 
America had done in the Near East, stating that the 
present conference was called to consider only the Sévres 
Treaty, suggesting that the objects covered in the memo- 
randa would receive consideration at a future meeting. 

It was a surprise to see how eager many of the leaders 
in London were to discuss America’s interests in Turkey. 
Unsought invitations for conference upon the subject 
came from outstanding leaders. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury sent an invitation to dinner at Lambeth - 
Palace, where there were to be no other guests, “in order 
to have opportunity for an uninterrupted conference.’ 
The entire evening was given to this subject, ending with 
evening prayers in the historic chapel of the Palace, 
where for seven hundred and thirty consecutive years. 
morning and evening prayers had been held. The pri- 
vate secretary of Lloyd George asked for a conference 
upon the subject, as also did the Colonial Office and others. 
This reveals deep and widespread interest. 

This eagerness for conference was not confined to the 
subject of the memoranda alone, but covered America’s 
interest in the future of the Armenians and the Nestorians 
or Assyrians. All were conversant with what philan- 
thropic America has done for these unfortunate and 
suffering people through the Near East Relief, but they 
were terribly in earnest to know what America was likely 
to do internationally to save the future. 

On three Monday nights at five o’clock private con- 
ferences were held in one of the committee rooms of the 


House of Parliament, where behind closed doors a group 
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of from twenty to forty people from the House of Lords, 
from Parliament, from the Armenian delegation, repre- 
sentatives of the Lord Mayor’s Fund, and other experts 
upon the Near East met to discuss with the utmost 
frankness the problems of Turkey and its people and all 
with reference to the future. There were always at these 
conferences men of international renown, and all with 
intensest earnestness were seeking a solution to the 
baffling riddle of the Near East. For manifest reasons 
the delegates from Turkey were not invited to the con- 
ferences, but they were separately seen. 

Our British brethren at first were inclined to reproach 
America for not doing its share in bearing responsibility 
for the pacification of Turkey. Plain speaking was the 
order of the day. It was emphatically stated that 
America had not received any of the spoils from the defeat 
of the Turk. England, France, Italy, and Greece had 
each appropriated to itself a generous section of the 
country. America had asked for no portion and, as 
was well understood, would accept no portion of the 
country. The four nations had apparently taken what 
they wanted, and it seems to many in America that these 
countries alone have. contracted an obligation to pacify 
and put in order what of Turkey remains. 


England and France Responsible 


They were plainly told that America does not and 
cannot recognize an obligation to keep Turkey quiet 
while her choicest areas are being amputated for profit 
to the victors. They were also informed that upon the 
floors of Congress and elsewhere it had been contended 
that England and France alone are responsible for keep- 
ing the Turk in power when the most of the world, in- 
cluding America, regarded him as unfit for self-govern- 
ment. Turkey, then, to-day is but the ward or child of 
England and France, nurtured, supported, and con- 
tinued in order that the bonds of Turkey might be col- 
lected. . This, in the judgment of many, makes England 
and France responsible indirectly for the Turkish atroc- 
ities and for the state of disorder now prevailing from the 
Dardanelles to the Caspian Sea. 
It was to me an interesting fact that every one of these 
statements was accepted and no attempt was made to 
qualify anything. They’ were then in a mood for the 
declaration that America could not be brought to act 
upon any argument based upon obligation. 
All this cleared the way for the calm consideration of 
the present vital issues. It came out repeatedly: in 
private as well as in the more public discussions that 
England and France have reached the limit of their 
capacity to organize and govern foreign peoples. The 
demand at home is to call the troops from all parts of 
’ Turkey, save possibly Palestine and Syria. It was 
repeatedly said that no member of Parliament would 
dare go to his constituency upon the platform of sending 
more men and putting more money into the Near East. 

. England is clamoring for retrenchment. <A high official 
close to Lloyd George told me that he would not be 
surprised to see England out of Mesopotamia in six 
months. Mr. Churchill, Colonial Secretary, and Colonel 
Lawrence are now in a conference in Cairo, where the 
subject of Mesopotamia is under consideration. Prince 
Feisal is expectant that an Arab kingdom or principality 
will be set up there and that he may yet come into his 
own. 

The tone of the large conferences soon changed and 
the utter hopelessness of the situation in Turkey, as 
respects the protection of the minorities, commanded 
attention. It was evident that none of the nations 
represented in the Conferencej ofgPremiers could meet 
the situation. Neither England nor France could send 
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men or loan money for the protection of the Armenians 
and the Nestorians or for reinstating them in their an- 
cestral homes. At the same time, mutual jealousies 
and suspicions make it impossible for any one of the 
European nations to take a stand upon any moral issue. 
The present diplomatic situation is upon the old basis 
of victor and spoils. Moral issues are rapidly disappear- 
ing even if they have not gone altogether out of sight. 

The best leaders in England recognize this deplorable 
fact and are conscious of whereunto it will lead. In 
casting about for relief they seem to find it only in the 
entrance of the United States as a powerful and rich 
nation with no territorial ambitions and seeking none of 
the spoils of war. ‘The European nations are well aware 
of the fact of their pulling apart, and they are becoming 
increasingly conscious of mutual distrust. Not one of 
them can call a halt to this dangerous tendency. Lord 
Curzon in his acknowledgment of my memorandum said, 
“Tt was the earnest desire of His Majesty’s Government 
that the Government of the United States should par- 
ticipate in the Turkish settlement.’’ Others everywhere 
emphatically expressed the same sentiment. 

It is not a desire to involve America in turmoil and 
strife, but to put an end to both by her idealism. It is 
not that America may perform for them a service that 
they cannot perform for themselves, but that America 
may render a service to the world in the interest of peace 
and good order which no other country can render. It 
is not that America should lift for them their loads, but 
that we as a nation with nothing material to gain might 
call a halt upon aggrandizement by conquest and demon- 
strate to the world that a great nation can wisely lend 
its influence and employ its powers in promoting the arts 
of peace among the nations of the world. 

Europe needs America to-day as much as it did in 1917, 
and we.may yet see that, as our own peace and safety 
then demanded that we throw ourselves into the conflict, 
so now our presence in the supreme councils of the. nations 
is equally imperative. bs 


Notes of an Itinerant 


Progress of the churches in the Southern field as 
observed and noted on a recent visitation 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT 


President American Unitarian Association 


ANY A TIME in the course of the last twenty 
M years I have reported in the columns of THE 

REGISTER on the opportunities of service open 
to Unitarians in different parts of the country. Each 
journey that I have made has reinforced my eager de- 
sire to enter into new missionary endeavors and con- 
firmed my confidence in the results that might be 
achieved if only the necessary men and money could 
be made available. This spring I have renewed my 
acquaintance with the churches and communities in 
the Central South and want to share some of my ex- 
periences with the readers of THE Recister. The money 
for a new campaign supplied by the generous zeal of 
the Campaign Committee encourages hope that some 
ot the expectations so long cherished may now be ful- 
filled. 

My first visits were to the churches in Kansas— 
Lawrence, Wichita, and Topeka. The Lawrence church 
has recently received a legacy of $20,000, which will © 
help to solve the always difficult problem of financial 
support. The basement of the church building was last 
year enlarged and made to supply the facilities for 
social work. Mr. Mohler, the minister, has been able 
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to establish good relations with the other religious and 


educational forces of the city, and a special oppor- 
tunity of service just now opens in connection with the 
proposed co-operative work of religious education in 
and with the great constituency of university students. 
At Wichita a change in ministerial leadership is im- 
pending. The city is growing in numbers and wealth 
and is the great centre of influence in Southern Kan- 
sas. At Topeka our church has been without a minis- 
ter for a long time, but the organization has been main- 
tained, and occasional services have been held by the 
ministers at Lawrence and Kansas City and by other 
visitors. I had an inspiring meeting with a newly 
elected board of trustees, at which plans for reopening 
the work were made. The trustees will immediately 
proceed to put the church building in good order and 
have everything in readiness for the coming of a min- 
ister early in April. Rev. C. M..Gray, formerly of 
Charleston, S.C., has been commissioned to this service 
in the capital city. 


Laymen’s League Provided Preaching 


At Oklahoma City our cause is progressing health- 
fully. The congregations are growing in number and 
the church property in value. The great need is for 
a house for the minister, and the trustees and I spent 
a long time in trying to find a suitable place. We want 
to secure a lot which will be large enough and in just 
the right place for a new church when the time comes 
to build, and which has on it now a decent house for 
the minister’s use. The combination proved a hard 
problem. We found a good house in the right location, 
but the lot was too small for a church. We found a 
first-rate lot, but the house was a mean little old thing. 
The trustees are still looking. Tulsa, Okla., is an en- 
tirely new field for our work and a very promising one. 
It is the second city of the State, the centre of the 
great oil industry, rapidly growing and handsomely 
planned and built. Seventy-five people met Mr. 
Byrnes and me on a Sunday evening in the pleasant 
hall of the municipal buildings. We had a good service 
and arranged for more. Mr. Byrnes of Oklahoma City 
will go over for the Sunday evenings in March—four- 
hour railroad ride on a Sunday afternoon. 

In Texas we have kept the flag flying in the three 
chief cities—San Antonio, Dallas, and Houston. The 
society in Dallas is strong and self-supporting and goes 
steadily on its way. San Antonio is still weak, but its 
earnest young minister is hard-working and optimistic, 
and the word ‘‘fail’’ is not in his vocabulary. The ht- 
tle chapel dedicated last fall is neat and cheerful and 
in an excellent location. I was able to encourage min- 
ister and people and to start the organization of a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. At Houston the co- 
operation of the Laymen’s League has provided the 
best of preaching during the winter. Mr. Conner and 
Mr. Hussey had charge in the earlier months, Mr. Dun- 
ean is on duty in March, and he will be followed by Mr. 
Lathrop and Mr. Savage. There were seventy-five 
people at the morning service in the chapel and one 
hundred and twenty-five at the evening service in the 
banquet hall of the Rice Hotel. Now we must extend 
our work in Texas and next fall renew or inaugurate 
missions in three more centres of influence. The right 
places are obvious: Fort Worth, which is two hours 
from Dallas; Austin, which is two hours from San An- 
tonio; and Beaumont, which is two hours from Hous- 
ton. We have friends in all three places, and, if the 
qualified leaders can be found, we should enter them 
vigorously and persistently. 
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As I had preached at New Orleans in November 
and as the Southern Conference is soon to meet there, 
I did not pause. Except for the common problem of 
the housing of the minister, everything is in good order 
there. I stopped at Mobile to look into possibilities, 
but am not encouraged to recommend action. In Florida 
our duty is evident and urgent. Mr. Colemant is 
working hard and cheerfully at Jacksonville, and I ~ 
spoke to a fine churchful of people on a weekday even- 
ing. The five months’ term of services is, however, 
too short for a great city where the other churches are 
open all the year, and a minister who has no house is 
at a great disadvantage. At Orlando. things are going 
and growing happily. The new parsonage is pleas- 
ant and adequate and solves the hardest problem of all 
these pioneer churches. The chapel is getting out- 
grown, and on three Sundays people have been sitting 
on the pulpit steps. I spent a happy hour with an 
architect over sketches for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the chapel. Our next opportunity of ser- 
vice is over on Tampa Bay. Tampa is the big city of 
the West Coast. Mr. Coleman heldga service there on a 
Sunday morning in March and with very little adver- 
tising seventy-five people came. Across the Bay, at St. 
Petersburg, is a great tourist resort where forty thou- 
sand people come each winter. It is not like the high- 
priced resorts of the East Coast,—though Heaven 
knows prices are high enough,—but appeals to people 
of modest means and democratic habits. Some years 
ago our veteran leader in the Southern field, Rev. 
George L. Chaney, began preaching there, and our 
Universalist friends have since kept the liberal flag fly- 
ing. It was at the cordial invitation of the Southern 
Superintendent of the Universalist Churches and of 
the minister who has been preaching at St. Petersburg 
this winter, Rev. 8. D. Butler, that I went thither. On 
Sunday morning I preached to a congregation that 
filled the church at Tarpon Springs and then motored 
with Mr. Butler forty miles to St. Petersburg, where 
we had some four hundred people at the evening ser- 
vice. Representatives of more than a score of Uni- 
tarian churches, scattered from Maine to Montana, 
spoke to me after that service, and quite an equal 
number of people of Universalist tradition and _ alle- 
giance. All seemed to agree that here was a seed-sow- 
ing opportunity of supreme importance and that the 
two liberal fellowships ought certainly to act together 
in developing the field. 


Universalists and Unitarians Unite 


Atlanta, Ga., my next stopping-point, ‘fortunately 
furnishes the illustration of Universalist-Unitarian co- 
operation which is eminently successful. Instead of 
two weak, struggling liberal churches we have one 
thoroughly respectable church, well-housed, steadily 
growing, increasingly able to exert a real influence in 
the life of the city and the State. The provision of 
suitable accommodations for the minister has now com- 
pleted a wholly adequate plant, and we may all take 
satisfaction in the stability and progress of the united 
ehureh. Under Dr. Keirn’s able leadership, Univer- 
salists and Unitarians are fitly welded together with 
just consideration of the rights and needs of both com- 
munions. 

In Tennessee again we are getting our roots down 
in the three chief cities—Memphis, Nashville, and Chat- 
tanooga. I preached at Memphis last November, so 
this time I could put in the Sunday at Nashville. The 
ecommodious brick house purchased last year by the 
Association for the use of the society proves admirable 
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for all present purposes. It combines a church audito- 
rium, parish-house facilities, and a comfortable apart- 
ment for the minister, and it occupies one of the very 
best church sites in the city. The main room was filled 
with people at both services on Sunday, and Mr. Spurr’s 
work is evidently going forward in wholesome fashion. 
I wish it had been possible to visit our friends at Chat- 
tanooga and to stop at Knoxville. At the latter place 
our cause is being revived under the experienced and 
able guidance of Dr. and Mrs. Crooker. 

Two or three general impressions are worth record- 
ing. It is evident that the places we are occupying 
‘ are well selected. They are the strategic centres. 
We are not wasting efforts. We propose to hold the 
chief cities as strongly as possible and spread out from 


those natural centres of influence. Excellent judgment — 


has been shown in the purchase we have made of church 
sites for these pioneer societies. In each case—Oklaho- 
ma City, San Antonio, Houston, Jacksonville, Orlando, 
Nashville—the church location proves to have been 
admirably selected for our purpose and to be steadily 
growing in value. Then I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of the closest sympathy and co-operation, 
in these States of rigid religious conservatism, with our 
Universalist fellow-workers. The two communions are 
about equally strong—or weak—in the South. The 
Unitarians are better represented in the cities and the 
Universalists in the country districts. In only one 
place—Chattanooga—are we duplicating effort, and 
there the churches are far apart. In Atlanta we are 


already united, and all our future efforts in the Atlantic ~ 


Seaboard States ought to be on a joint basis. For the 
other States I am inclined to suggest a division of the 
field. As far as I know the Universalists have no or- 
ganized work in Oklahoma and Louisiana and very lit- 
tle in Texas, while the Unitarians have no active 
churches in Arkansas, Mississippi, and Alabama. That 
fact suggests an easy and natural division of respon- 
sibility. 
Pressing Need for Parsonages 


Finally, let me mention some shortcomings. The 
officers of these Southern churches are too often neg- 
ligent about the looks and upkeep of the church prop- 
erties. The little chapel at San Antonio was spick- 
and-span, for there the minister is his own janitor, and 
some of the others were all right, but at—well, I will 
not mention names, but in at least three instances the 
church buildings and their surroundings are quite un- 
necessarily shabby, untidy, and unattractive. Then 
there is a Geplorable inattention in these churches to 
well-directed advertising. This is probably usually due 
to poverty, but it is a short-sighted policy that econ- 
omizes on essential publicity. At Houston, Tex., and 
at Memphis and Nashville, Tenn., the advertising has 
this winter been well done. The example of the chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League at All Souls Church, New 
York, in making an appropriation for the advertising 
at Nashville, ought to be followed by other chapters. 

The pressing need is for parsonages. These are 
tremendously needed at Lawrence, Kan., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., and Jacksonville, Fla. Without a house a 
minister works under a most serious handicap. The 
provision this last year of the parsonages at Orlando 
and Atlanta has contributed immensely to our success. 
In the new fields that we are hoping to occupy next fall 
I shall advocate the purchase of a house before we 
begin to think of building a church. The need for a 
chureh building is most keenly felt in Memphis, where 
our people have met in a picture theatre quite long 
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enough. The enlargement and improvement of the 
chapel at Orlando is also essential, and we ought to be 
making plans for a real church building at Houston, 
where the admirably located lot is ready and waiting. 

The ministers are industrious, patient, and earnest, 
but in their isolation they need constant sympathy and 
frequent visits from encouraging friends and fellow- 
workers. 


League Independent of the Peace 


It is not continuing Allied policy, but has a greater 
function of its own— The problem of secret treaties 


PROF. MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Part Four 


UT THERE IS one matter in which, I think, 
B the League’s contribution to date is to be wel- 
comed above all others. At the time of, the pub- 
lication of the secret treaties between the various 
countries which were engaged in the war, President 
Wilson delivered his Fourteen-Point speech, in which 
he emphasized the necessity for a Democratic control 
of foreign policy. That part of the President’s pro- 
gramme has been written into the Covenant of the 
League of Nations as Article XVIII, which provides 
that every treaty or ‘international engagement shall 
be registered with the secretariat of the League of 
Nations and shall as soon as possible thereafter be 
published by the secretariat; that no treaty and no 
international engagement is to be binding in the 
future unless it has been so registered. 

If we could succeed in getting that principle once 
thoroughly adopted in the practices of foreign offices, 
we should have taken a very long step away from the 
kind of diplomacy out of which the war came. I do 
not say that one can write a principle like that in 
such an instrument as the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and settle for all time to come the ques- 
tion of democratic control of foreign policy. I think 
it cannot be done by writing an article in a covenant. 
Something more is necessary: a determination on 
the part of people throughout the world to see to it 
that their foreign offices do not enter into secret 
agreements. It is still possible for such a secret 
agreement to be made; it is still possible for it to be 
carried out. But I think that Article XVIII of the 
Covenant went as far as it was practicable to go 
toward laying down the principle that in the future 
all relations between governments shall be open and 
aboveboard. And I would like you to see what has 
happened under Article XVIII since the League of 
Nations came into being. 

Up to date, some eighty-nine treaties have been 
registered with the secretariat of the League of 
Nations. They are now being printed in the League 
of Nations Treaty Series. These treaties concern al- 
most every government in the world. A country 
entering into a treaty may send it to the secretariat 
for registration without consulting the other country. 
It is a principle of international law that the text 
is to be registered at the central office of the League. 


But we have had some difficulty in applying a | 


principle so broad and so absolute. The difficulty 
came when France and Belgium entered into a 
military convention last September or October. Now 
a military convention is only valuable if the terms of 
it are kept secret. If you are to inform your possible 
enemy as to what your military manceuvres are going 
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to be in advance, you have gone a long way toward 
neutralizing the effect of this manceuvre. So Belgium 
and France were inclined to say: “This is not the kind 
of thing that requires registration. It isn’t a treaty; 
it is merely an understanding between the military 
staff in France and the military staff in Belgium, 
that in case of unprovoked attack a common plan 
will be carried out.” Finally, however, the govern- 
ments saw that it was necessary to make some com- 
pliance with Article XVIII. So the agreement was 
drawn up in this way—the military men signed 
a paper which was not treated as the binding in- 
strument. Then the foreign offices exchanged iden- 
tic notes, in which they acknowledged the existence 
of this military agreement and acknowledged its 
binding effect. Those identic notes were then reg- 
istered with the secretariat of the League of Nations. 
The military convention itself was not registered and 
its text was not published. I have given the subject 
a great deal of thought. To the best of my judgment, 
I think I have to say that France and Belgium have 
complied with the Article. It seems to me that so 
broad a principle as that stated in Article XVIII 
must be read in connection with the practicable 
difficulties that are inevitably encountered when it 
is applied, and as I see it, both France and Belgium 
have complied with the Article as nearly as could 
be expected. 

I should note that Germany has voluntarily agreed 
that she will register all her treaties with the 
secretariat of the League of Nations. . Germany 
does not acknowledge Article XVIII as binding on 
her #1 any way. But she said, “It is a salutary prin- 
ciple, and we are very willing to send in all our 
treaties and engagements to be registered.” That 
is the only place where Germany has taken part in 
the League of Nations to date, with the exception 
that her delegates have attended certain conferences 
of which I have spoken, and her delegates have been 
sitting on the Governing Board of the International 
Labor Organization since it was first created. 

The League has performed another signal service 
in establishing the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. A dream before the war, that Court is now 
on the road to reality, for twenty-two states have 
signed the protocol creating it, and the Court will 
actually be sitting as soon as that protocol is rat- 
ified formally. 


Credit Belongs to Wilson 


Throughout this work which I have been de- 
scribing, the question has arisen, Is the League of 
Nations an instrument for enforcing the treaties of 
peace, or has it an independent existence? I find 
more people in this country troubled by that than 
by any other question concerning the League. If 
one views the treaties of peace as forcing on an 
unwilling, vanquished- country very harsh terms, he 
wants to see the League of Nations divorced from 
the Treaty of Versailles. For my part, I am quite 
sure that it was a wise decision to embody the 
Covenant in the treaty of peace itself and not wait 
until some later time after peace had been estab- 
lished, when the League of Nations had been set 
up. The whole credit of that decision belongs to 
President Wilson. I think it would have been im- 
possible to have arrived at satisfactory terms of 
peace without reference to a future world in which 
the League of Nations is going to play a very prom- 


_inent part. 


In my own. ence at the Peace Conference, 


-be given to the League of Nations. 
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I found that during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, any reference on our part to the future 
League of Nations was greeted very coldly by certain 
of our continental associates. There was no support 
for a suggestion that a particular function should 
But in the 
months of May and June, the situation had become 
somewhat reversed. The Americans were attempt- 
ing to relieve the League of Nations of many 
burdens that the French were very anxious it should 
assume. By May the continentals began to see, I 
think, that their position in Europe depended upon 
perpetuating the alliance. I think they concluded 
that the way to perpetuate it was to make the 
League of Nations itself a continuation of that 
alliance. But I submit that the effort did not suc- 
ceed; that while it is set up by the Treaty of 
Versailles as a result of the -Covenant which is in- 
cluded. in the Treaty of Versailles, and while it is 
many times referred to in that treaty, yet the League 
of Nations exists to-day as an independent organ 
of international life. It is not there for the purpose 
of enforcing the treaties of peace. The formerly 
neutral states have made it plain that they will not 
countenance the assumption of such functions by the 
League. ‘Phere is Spain, for instance. Spain has 
no interest in enforcing the peace. Switzerland and 
Holland and Denmark and Norway and Sweden are 
all members of the League of Nations, and are 
following with the greatest intensity every move it 
makes. Those countries have no interest in enfore- 
ing the treaties of peace. At the Assembly in 
Geneva they refused to let the Assembly take any 
stand which would seem to be enforcing the treaty 
with Germany. Throughout, Switzerland has insisted 
this League of Nations is an independent agent. 


Sane Policy Toward Russia 


Of course I do not mean that the League of Nations 
should ignore the peace treaties. They exist as facts 
in the present international situation. Whether one 
likes them or not, he must deal with them as impor- 
tant elements of our international life. But although 
it must take account of their existence, I think that 
the League to date has succeeded in steering a course 
which relieves it of any charge of having merely 
continued Allied policy. I believe that up to date 
it has divorced itself from the treaties of peace and 
their enforcement as nearly as that was practicable. 
I hope that in the future it will be found possible 
for the League to lead its life without becoming the 
tool of Allied policy in that respect. 

This record of one year’s achievement is, perhaps, 
all too meagre. There are things which I wish the 
League might have done, which it has not done. 
Established as an instrument for maintaining peace, 
the League has not been given a peace to maintain. 
Its most troublesome problems have arisen out of the 
failure to make peace in Soviet Russia. I think one 
must be charitable until a sane policy toward Russia 
has somehow succeeded in resolving the problems of 
Eastern Europe. But making allowance for that char- 
ity, I think that the League has to its credit enough 
of accomplishment in the field of settling interna- 
tional disputes and in the field of integrating peace 
activities to warrant our saying that its record is 
already a success. And on the basis of that record, 
I think it should make a successful appeal to American 
co-operation and American loyalty. 
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The Wonderful Jar 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
There’s a wonderful jar on the low pantry shelf. 
(I’m sure I could find it at midnight, myself.) 
It looks like a common, old, every-day thing, 
But its contents would gladden the eyes of a king. 


When school is dismissed, I go hippety-hop 
Toward home, and I tell you I never once stop 
Till I get to that jar! Then I reach in my hand 
For a cooky or cruller—the best in the land! 


It never is empty—we boys always are! 
And mother’s the fairy that fills up the jar! 


Why Eli Buxton Changed 
His Mind 
FREDERICK BH. BURNHAM 

“Phil, suppose you harness the horse 
while I’m dressing,’ remarked Eli Buxton, 
pushing his chair back from the break- 
fast-table. “I haven’t any too much time 
to-day, for I’ve a lot o’ things to attend 
to over in the city. The chances are that 
I won’t get back here much before dark, 
if I do then.” 

“All right, Mr. Buxton,” replied Phil 
Barrett, rising from the table. a iA 
have the buggy all ready for you in less 
than ten minutes.” 

Fifteen minutes later Mr. Buxton was 
on the point of driving out of the yard. 
“Now don’t forget, Phil, about those ten 
barrels of apples in the cooler,’ he cau- 
tioned, picking up the reins. ‘They are to 
go on the noon express without fail. I 
promised to ship them so, that Cotton 
Brothers should have them to-morrow 
morning. If they’re there on the dot the 
chances are good that I'll sell them all my 
apples this fall, two hundred barrels or 
more. I don’t know why they’re so par- 
ticular about these being in their hands 
to-morrow, but this I do know, they said 
they wanted them on just such a date— 
to-morrow morning. You know where the 
key is, hanging behind the door in the 
kitchen.” 

“You can depend on me, Mr. Buxton,” 
replied Phil, a little tremor in his voice, a 
tremor which the farmer noted. 

“Don’t get to feeling.too bad about 
going back to the poor-farm for the win- 
ter, Phil,’ urged Mr. Buxton, leaning out 
of the buggy and placing one hand upon 
Phil’s shoulder. “You’re a good boy and 
I’d be glad to keep you right through, but 
times are hard and I don’t just see how I 
can do it. Next spring Tll want you 
again. Now after you’ve got back from 
carting the apples to the depot, suppose 
you pack up your belongings, and in the 
morning I’ll drive you over to the poor- 
farm. ‘Good-by, Phil. In about five or 
six months I’ll want you back here again.” 
Big boy of sixteen that he was, poor Phil 
broke down completely once alone in the 
old farmhouse. Three years previous he 
had lost both father and mother, and alone 
in the world, penniless, he had been sent 
down to the poor-farm. This was the 
second spring, summer, and early fall that 
he had spent on the Buxton farm, and 
now he was about to be sent back to the 
poor-farm. 

However, Phil soon stepped across the 
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kitchen floor to where the key to the cooler 
was supposed to hang. Much to his sur- 
prise, he found that it was not there. He 
looked on the floor and on the kitchen 
shelves, but hunt as he would, it was not 
to be found. Going outside, he hastened 
over to the cooler, a small cement house, 
some twenty feet square and fifteen feet 
high. There he found the heavy double 
door locked, and for a moment or two he 
stood debating the question. 

“Those apples have got to be at the 
depot by noon,” muttered Phil. “If that 
wasn’t a brand new door, I’d smash it 
down with the axe,” he continued. 

Suddenly his eyes rested upon a small 
door which was between the eaves and 
the ridgepole, a door about three feet 
square. Phil grinned. 

“More’n one way to skin a eat,” he 
chuckled. “Those apples are coming out 
of there.” 

Going to the barn, Phil located a half- 
inch rope of considerable length, and three 
minutes later he had led the old work- 
horse out of his stall and was throwing 
on the harness. Having harnessed the 
horse, Phil led him out in front of the 
cooler, and the animal being one he could 
trust alone, he left him there while he 
hunted up two short ladders. In less than 
five minutes he was back with them, and 
leaning them against the side of the 
cooler, he mounted one to the little door. 
Unhooking it, Phil swung it back and then 
he proceeded to lower the second ladder 
within. f 

Phil now climbed down the outside lad- 
der and led the horse up to the little 
house. Making one end of the rope fast 
to a whiffletree to which he had attached 
the tugs, he now carried the other end of 
the rope up the ladder and down the in- 
side ladder. Making the rope fast about 
one of the barrels of apples, leaving about 
twenty feet of the rope to be used later in 
lowering the barrel from the little door, 
Phil mounted the ladder and started up 
the old horse. The faithful, plodding 
animal immediately moved away from the 
building and at the same time the barrel 
of apples began to move upward. Phil, 
standing on the ladder, guided its upward 
course, and very shortly it reached the 
opening. Phil now allowed it to swing 
out, and as it did so he seized the slack 
end of the rope and eased the descent of 
the barrel by swinging off the ladder, thus 
allowing his weight to counterbalance that 
of the apples. 

“If I can do it once I can ten times,” 
chuckled Phil, shortly mounting to the 
door and descending to ‘the ground, 
where he rolled the barrel to one side and 
removed the rope. “Come on, Charley ; 
we've got to hustle if we want to get the 
whole ten barrels out and down to the 
station before noon.” 

It took nearly an hour and a half to get 
the barrels all out, but at last the feat 
was accomplished. Then Phil harnessed 
the patient horse into the farm-wagon and 
backed it down to where the barrels were 
standing. Rolling the barrels up into the 
wagon by means of a plank, the boy was 
soon ready to start for the depot. 

At precisely 11.45 Phil backed the wagon 
up to the station platform and began 
rolling out the barrels. They were all 
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marked for shipment, so there was no 
delay at that end. Before the train for 
the city rolled in, Phil had his receipt from 
the agent and was on his way back. 

Meanwhile Mr. Buxton had discovered 
that the key to the cooler was in his trou- 
sers pocket. Much chagrined, he has- 
tened to the nearest telephone station and 
telephoned to the concern to which the 
apples were billed. He explained the sit- 
uation, and asked for another day in 
which to ship the apples. 

“Can't do it, Mr. Buxton,” declared the 
head of the firm. “The facts of the case 
are that another man expects his answer 
to-morrow morning and we are just wait- 
ing to give you a chance to compete with 
him as to quality. If your ten barrels are 
not here at seven o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing the deal is off.” 

Shortly before dark that afternoon Mr. 
Buxton drove into the yard. A moment. 
later he met Phil at the barn door. 

“Here is the receipt from the agent for 
the apples, Mr. Buxton,” said Phil, fishing 
the slip out of his pocket and handing it 
to the astonished Mr. Buxton. 

“Receipt! You don’t mean to tell me 
that those apples have gone!” ejaculated 
the farmer. “Why, the key to the cooler 
is here in my pocket!” 

While Phil explained how he had solved 
the problem of getting out the ten barrels 
of apples, Mr. Buxton stood staring at 
him in amazement. 

“Phil, have you packed up your traps as 
I told you?” asked Mr. Buxton, suddenly. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Phil, the hot blood 
mounting to his cheeks. 

“Well, go unpack them, then. I’ve 
changed my mind, and changed it for 
keeps. You don’t go down ‘to the poor- 
farm for the winter. You stay right here 
with me, this winter, and as many winters 
as you're content to stay.” 


The Graduation Ring 


SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 

The girl-he-loved-best was going to grad- . 
uate at the head of her class from gram- 
mar school and Daddy was going to give 
her her first ring. He had bought from 
the jeweller two small precious stones 
which he kept in his desk until he shotld 
decide which would be better suited to the 
little girl. ‘ 

The stones lay side by side in a white 
velvet box. One was a tiny diamond like 
a twinkling bit of a dewdrop, flashing its 
gleams of flame and rose and violet; the 
other was a wee sapphire, blue like a bit 
of fallen sky with an atom of a glistening 
star at its heart. 

For some dayS Daddy placed the stones 
in the sunshine and considered them with- 
out being able to decide between them; 
then one evening as he took up the box in 
an unlighted room he ‘was surprised to see 
the diamond flaming through the dark- 
ness with a wonderful, delicate, moon- 
light kind of brightness. 

“How,” he exclaimed, “can a stone be 
shining when there is no lamplight and no 
sunlight?” é ; 

Daddy looked and wondered, and per- 
haps remembered something he had read, 
and the diamond spoke, not exactly in. 
outloud words, but still in words that 
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Daddy understood, for he was accustomed 

to listen to the words of “other things.” 
“It is quite simple,” the diamond ex- 

plained. “Some of us diamonds know 

how to save and use sunshine. When the 


‘* sunshine falls on us, of course we flash out 
7 our rainbow colors, but we do something 
: more: we gather up the sunshine, draw it 
Hy into ourselves and keep it, and then in the 
et darkness we are bright with stored-up 


sunshine for everybody who looks at us.” 

*“Oh!” said Daddy. “It is fine to be 
sunshiny in dark times. I must give my 
little girl the sunshiny diamond.” 

j But the next day, when Daddy looked 

| again at the stones, he noticed especially 

| i the slender-rayed star at the sapphire’s 
heart. 

“Many sapphires are not marked in that 
way,’ he said. “I wonder how this one 
‘chanced to have the star.” 

And the sapphire, like the diamond, told 
its story: “Some of us sapphires,” it said, 
“are star stones; I am one. This is the 
way we gain our stars: Ages and ages ago 
when we were making our crystals, gather- 
ing slowly our precious material, and 
hardening and crystallizing, a particle of 
common stuff—sand or dust, perhaps— 
fell into my heart. The other sapphires 
about me, clear and perfect, moaned: ‘O 
sister, sister, your beauty is spoiled. You 
can never remove that sand; you can 

_ never be a perfect crystal! It is useless 

—for you to go on trying to make your gem.’ 
“I was sad enough, you may believe; 
but then I thought: ‘The dust may spoil 
all. I cannot help that; it came from 
outside me. But still I am called to make 
myself into a sapphire crystal and I will 
do my best.’ 
“So I went on, gathering up pure sap- 
phire material and building it up, building 
it over the bit of intruding dust. Years 
passed. My sisters finished their work. 
They were beautiful, perfect, shining deep 
blue crystals. 
“While I looked admiringly at them, 
they looked at me with wonder and said, 
‘Little sister, you have a beauty that we 
hhave not; like us, you are clear and blue, 
but at your heart shines a star.’ 
“When they looked closely, they saw at 
the centre of the star the intruding particle 
of dust, and so we knew that in some way 
the dust was the foundation which had 
changed the crystallizing lines of my crys- 
tal and formed the star. In this way, all 
of us star sapphires get our stars.” 
“Ah!” Daddy said. “I should like my 
little girl to have the sapphire that turns 
hard things into star things. But then 
' there is the diamond that saves sunshine 
for times of darkness. Really, I do not 
know which stone to choose for the grad- 
- uation ring.” 

So he called the girl-he-loved-best, 
showed her the two stones, repeated the 
stories they had told him, and asked, 
“And now which stone will you eho for 
your graduation ring?” 
_ The girl-he-loved-best considered the 
two gems, smiling first on the diamond 
and then on the sapphire, and answered, 

“Daddy dear, I choose the diamond—and 

—the sapphire!” 

And on graduation day ‘the girl-whom- 
Daddy-loved-best wore on her finger a 
slender golden band in which sparkled a 
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diamond that saved sunshine for darkness 
and a sapphire that turned trouble into 
a star. 


The Three Friends 
KATHRINE DAVIES 

Once upon a time a fine, tall, straight 
tree grew on the edge of a _ beautiful 
wood. The tree was so tall that its top 
branches reached out over the heads of 
all its neighbors. One morning three 
friends were talking together under the 
tree,—a fat green frog, a frisky gray 
squirrel, and a little brown thrush whose 
wings were not strong enough to fly. 

“Oh, my!” said the little brown thrush, 
looking up into the green branches. 
“Wouldn’t it be fine if we could all live 
up among those shiny green leaves?” 

“Well, yes, it might,” said the gray 
squirrel; “but I’m pretty well contented 
where I am. I can gather plenty of nuts 
down here and store them away without 
much trouble. If I lived in one of those 
high branches it would take me twice as 
long to get to my nest and it would mean 
a great deal more work. I think I’d just 
as soon stay where I am.” 

“Well, for my part,” croaked the frog, 
“T don’t believe in doing any more than 
you have to do. I can get enough bugs 
and insects down here. I really can’t 
see any sense in going higher.” > 

“Oh, but think how many lovely things 
you could see up there, and how much 
more you could hear,” said the little brown 
thrush; “and I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if you could do more when you were up 
higher. I’m going to try to get up just 
as high as I can.” 

“Oh, ho!’ laughed the squirrel. “How 
do you expect to get up? You can’t fly 
yet and you can’t climb the way I can. 
What’s the sense in going to all that work? 
I say it’s foolish.” 

“And so do I,” croaked the frog. “Can’t 
you see enough and hear enough and do 
enough down here in the grass? You 
don’t find me overworking and doing any 
more than I absolutely have to do.” And 
with that the frog settled himself in the 
grass at the roots of the tree, and there 
he stayed. 

But the little brewn thrush began right 
away to learn to fly. It was hard at first, 
and she had to try many times before she 
was able to reach even the first branch. 
But one day she did reach it. It was 
more beautiful than she had dreamed, 
and when she had found out all the lovely 
things about it she called déwn to her two 
friends and begged them to come up and 
share her pleasure. The green frog flatly 
refused to leave his grassy home, but the 
gray squirrel, after thinking it over, de- 
cided to go. He climbed up the tall trunk 
to the first branch and found it every 
bit as delightful as the thrush had said; 
so then and there he decided to stay. As 
soon as he had rested, he went to work to 
make his nest. But the little thrush 
didn’t stop at the first branch. Each 
day she kept going a little higher, and 
each day she kept growing a little 
stronger, and each day she kept finding 
something new and beautiful that the 
higher branches had to offer, and each 
day she begged the squirrel to follow her. 
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“Oh, if you would only come up here,” 
she would say, “I’m sure you would be 
happier. Why, I am getting stronger 
every day. I feel as if something wonder- 
ful were going to happen to me.” 

“Oh, I don’t think anything very won- 
derful can happen to you,” called back 
the squirrel. “You are only a little brown 
bird, and about all you'll ever do will 
be to fly and chirp a little. Please don’t 
bother me any more with your coaxing. 
I’m getting quite tired of it, and besides, 
I’ve fully made up my mind to stay here!” 

After that the little thrush stopped 
coaxing the squirrel and spent all her 
time and strength in trying to reach the 
top of the tree. 

One spring morning she reached it— 
the very tip-top of the big tree—and oh, 
what a glorious moment! Her little heart 
almost burst with the joy of it all as she 
looked out over the sunlit tree-tops and 
spires and up into the blue sky. Oh, if she - 
could only- tell some one about it! And 
then the wonderful thing happened, for 
just as she opened her mouth, out poured 
one of the sweetest bird-songs the world 
has ever heard! 

Grace and Charlie on their way to school 
stopped to listen. 

“Oh, look!” cried Charlie. ‘The bird is 
on the very tip-top of the big tree!” 

“Oh, I see it!’ called Grace. “Doesn’t it 
sound as if it were telling us how beauti- 
ful it is away up there?” 


Fish Troops Against Mosquitoes 


The Government is sending out troops 
of fish to fight all varieties of mosquitoes, 
from the kinds that buzz and bite but are 
otherwise harmless, to the kinds that 
transmit malaria and yellow fever. The 
new troops include goldfish, sunfish, the 
bullhead minnow, the top minnow, and 
many other kinds. 

Female ‘mosquitoes lay their eggs in 
stagnant water, be it in ponds or lakes, 
in tin cans, in rain-barrels, or in slow- 
moving creeks. The eggs hatch into 
larvee, which in turn wriggle about in the 
water for from four to six days, when 
they rise to the top and split down the 
back. Out fly mosquitoes, ready to sing, 
and bite whomsoever they can find. 

The Government’s plan is for the fish 
to eat the larve before they hatch, and to 
this end it is placing fish with a “mos- 
quito tooth” wherever mosquitoes breed. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Prestoent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Currk, Rev. RISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BUR 


Directors: George R. Blinn, na M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. arry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 


Rev. 
William 


Palfrey Perkins, 


M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, “ 


Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., 

Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, .Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Why They are Unitarian 
Children of the Sunday-schools win prizes 


The contest for prizes offered by the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League to the children of 
Unitarian Sunday-schools, and conducted 
under the auspices of the various chapters, has 
ended with the awarding of prizes to five boys 
and girls and honorable mention for ten others 
who submitted brief statements on “Why I 
Am a Unitarian.” To each prize-winner the 
League presented a Hymn and Tune Book 
with his or her name stamped on the cover and 
an inscription on the inside stating that the 
award had been made in a country-wide 
competition open to all young people under 
the age of sixteen years. ; 

David H. Merriam, Jr., of Fitchburg, Mass., 
won the first prize. Incidentally he is the 
oldest of the winners, fourteen years. For 
generations and generations, he writes, his 
family have been Unitarians. Confessing 
that for the first few years he had very little to 
say about it, he explains that he is “still a 
Unitarian because I have not found any other 
religion that appeals to me more than the 
Unitarian religion.” He also reasons that 
there must’ be some solid foundation for the 
fact that his ancestors have stuck to the 
Unitarian Church through thick and thin. 

The other prize-winners, in order, are: 
James W. LeBaron, twelve, All Souls Church, 
New York City; Helen L. Prescott, thirteen, 
New Bedford, Mass.; Virginia Gould, thirteen, 
Second Church in Boston; and Edith Law- 
rence, eleven, All Souls Church, New York 
City. 

Honorable mention, accompanied by a 
statement of Unitarian principles framed, is 
made of the writers of other answers, as fol- 
lows: Ada Dewson, thirteen, First Congrega- 
tional Parish, Milton, Mass.; Marian Bullard, 
ten, Elizabeth Dove, ten, Virginia Dove, ten, 
Guy Garland, eight, Colburn Hardy, ten, Lois 
Hardy, nine, and Lillian Livingstone, eleven, 
all of Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Lydia C. Pres- 
cott, eleven, New Bedford, Mass.; Mary 
Coburn, Weston, Mass. 

“T go to the Unitarian Sunday-school be- 
cause I enjoy it,” says eight-year-old Guy. 
“They make it very interesting. Mr. Bunker 
makes our lessons very interesting and it is 
great fun. I love to sing the songs that we 
sing the first half of the morning.” 


Why I am a Unitarian 
First Prize 


One of the most important reasons why I am a 
Unitarian is that I was born in a Unitarian family, 
christened in a Unitarian church, and have always 
attended a Unitarian Sunday-school. During the first 
few years of my life I had very little to say about it. 
Now, as I grow a little older, I am still a Unitarian be- 
cause I have not found any other religion that appeals 
to me more than the Unitarian religion. 

My father and mother are Unitarians. My grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were Unitarians. Qn my 
mother’s side, for generations and generations (as far 
back as can be traced) they have all been Unitarians. 
There must be some reason for this, and an important 
one. It is this,—they found that Unitarianism was of 
more help to them during their lives than any other 
belief or doctrine. 

But what does the Unitarian Church and the religion 
for which it stands mean to such famous men as Taft, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, and a great 
many others in all walks of life, equally as prominent? 
What does it mean to the ordinary person? Webster’s 
Dictionary defines a Unitarian as one who denies the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, but I think that it means 
more than that to bea Unitarian. Unitarianism stands 
for freedom of thought, reason and common sense in 
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religion, and, by setting wholesomeness of character 
above ritual, seems to me to be the most helpful of all 
religions during the trials and reverses of life—David H. 
Merriam, Jr. (age fourteen years), 46 Merriam Parkway, 
Fitchburg, Mass: 


Second Prize 


Jesus taught us three things above all others—to love 
thy God with all thy heart and all thy soul and all thy 
strength, to love thy neighbor as thyself, and to do good 
and be good. The Unitarian faith seems to me to have 
been taken from these sayings. 

Jesus taught us to love God as a father, and our faith 
teaches the Fatherhood of God. 

It teaches us also the brotherhood of mankind. Jesus 
always spoke of men as brothers, and if we love our 
neighbors as ourselves we shall really be like brothers. 

All Unitarians believe in the leadership of Jesus be- 
cause history proves him to be the greatest ethical 
teacher in all time. 

We know that by doing our best to follow his example 
we improve in conduct, so we believe in Salvation by 
Character. 

Jesus never spoke in all his life of eternal punishment, 
and going backward is only temporary. So we have 
faith that we will go onward and upward forever. 

Last of all, I am a Unitarian because I see that we 
follow Christ most nearly when we have a simple creed 
and try to have as few set rules as possible—James W. 
Le Baron (age twelve years), All Souls Church, New York 
City. 

Third Prize 

I suppose that the chief reason that I am a Unitarian 
is because my mother and father are, but that is not the 
way Llook uponit. [look uponit thus: That the reason 
Iam a Unitarian is because my mother, my father, and 
all Unitarians have a certain belief. 

We believe that God is a spirit, a father and friend to 
all. We believe that Jesus Christ was a human being 
like the rest of us, but was possessed of a wonderful 
character. His deedsand his words were more beautiful 
than others that we know of. His life was put into a 
book and people try to live by it. It is an example that 
should be imitated and lived up to by all. 

We believe that there are laws of nature which cannot 
be violated, and no worldly power can prevent them from 
taking their course. If we break these laws we suffer 
for it, and that is our punishment. And all that is 
expected of us is to live the best life we can, sacrificing 
pleasure for one another, and living in truth, peace, and 
good-will. And doing so we are liying up to Our Faith: 


The Fatherhood of God. 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
The Leadership of Jesus. 
Salvation by Character. 
The Progress of Mankind 
onward and upward forever. 
Helen L. Prescott (age thirteen years), New Bedford, Mass. 


Fourth Prize 


Iama Unitarian because I believe in these princi- 
ples:—~" 


“The Fatherhood of God.” 


God is a loving father to all, watching and guiding us 
day and night, helping us to do right and to avoid 
temptation. We know that this is true because we feel 
something within us, like a small ball of fire, when we 
are about to do wrong. Some call this ‘‘conscience,” 
but it is really God’s voice warning us to resist evil. 


“The Brotherhood of Man.” 


Although we may not all be born equal, we are all 
God’s children and therefore are brothers to one another, 
Many children are born'’physically or mentally disabled. 
We who are whole of mind and body should realize that 
it is only by God’s will that we are not in their places. 
Thus, because we are all God’s children, we should “‘love 
our neighbor as ourselves.”’ 


“The Leadership of Jesus.” 


Jesus was sent by God to teach us the right way in 
which to worship Him. We should accept Jesus as the 
leader and general of our great war with evil. We 
should not only follow him ourselves, but help others to 
follow him, too. 


“Salvation by Character.” 
We believe that if we will we can save our characters 
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from evil. With God’s help, it is our own selves who ~ 


make us what we are. 


“The Progress of Mankind 
onward and upward forever.” 

An honest Unitarian must try his hardest to elevate 
mankind to a farther advanced standard of civilization. 
To accomplish this end every one must do his part, even 
if that is only being an honest and upright citizen of the 
country to which he belongs. 

In short, Iam a Unitarian because I believe in God as 
a loving Father and in Christ as the inspired teacher of 
these fundamental and universal truths—Virginia 
Gould (age thirteen years), Second Church in Boston. 


Fifth Prize 

I am a Christian, which means a follower of Christ, 
and so I believe in the Leadership of Jesus. Jesus 
taught us to love God with all our hearts and all our 
souls and all our strength, and so we believe in the 
Fatherhood of God. Jesus told us to love our neighbors 
as ourselves, and therefore we believe in the Brotherhood 
of Man., Jesus taught us to do good and to be good, 
and so we believe in Salvation by Character and there- 
fore in the Progress of Mankind onward and upward 
forever. 

We follow Jesus in his simplicity. He was very sim- 
ple and direct in all he taught, and we try to be so in our 
beliefs and do things with as little ceremony as possible 
in church. In the Episcopal there is a long creed said 
and the service is more elaborate. I know, asI gotoan 
Episcopal church every summer with my grandma, and 
there are many things which I do not understand in 
their services. I like the Unitarian faith better, as it is 
easier to comprehend.—dith Lawrence (age eleven 
years), All Souls Church, New York City. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
In THe Reeister of March 24, you 
printed g brief note regarding the Unita- 
rian Church at Swansboro, N.C., and the 
work which has been carried on at the 
adjoining Hmmerton School under the 
auspices’ of the same board of trustees 
that has charge of the school at Shelter 
Neck. The trustees very much appreciate 
the interest in the work at Swansboro 
which led the writer to send you that note, 
but apparently he quite misconceived the 
character of the place he had visited. 
Emmerton School is in no sense a “school 
for immigrants,’ and the native land of 
practically all the people of Swansboro is 
the United States of America. The town 
is the second oldest settlement in the 
State, and contains no such foreign ele- 
ments as now compose so large part of our 
old New England cities like Salem and 
Plymouth. Rev. John L. Robinson at the 
church and Miss Marquand and Miss 
Marion at Salem Cottage have done a very 
useful religious and educational work, but 
their parishioners ‘and pupils are Amer- 
icans, born of American forebears. 

I wish that more readers of THE Reeis- 


TER might realize the great opportunities ~ 
of service before our two little schools at ~ 


Swansboro and Shelter Neck, so that they 


could receive a more adequate measure of - 


support. They have done a surprising 
amount of good with a surprisingly small 
outlay, thanks to the great devotion of 
the late Mrs. Peterson, of Rey. W. S. Key, 
and of others who have worked with them ; 
but ‘they are constantly hampered by 
lack of funds, especially since the great 
increase in the cost of everything. Those 
who are interested in helping may send 
their checks to Mr. J. Russell Abbott, 
treasurer, Post Office Drawer 2, Boston, 
Mass. Henry WILDER Foote. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Children and a ‘‘Gospel Truck”’ 


Also a minister who loves flowers and 
knows how to build a church school 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


Children and flowers are the hobbies of 
Rey. E. J. Prescott, minister of the North 
Parish of North Andover, Mass., where 
he is known as “The Go-and-Get-’Em 
Pastor.” He has about seventy-five thou- 
sand pansies under cover on his farm 
in Hampton Falls, and while he has not 
that many children in the North Parish 
Sunday-school, a comparison between the 
numbers of to-day and the handful he 
found when he went to North Andover a 
year ago last January reveals the fact 
that his school has flowered wonderfully. 

It was all done, he says, by making 
a simple inventory of the situation and 
then selecting the best method of achiey- 
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hired to make two trips over the main 
road leading to the north. A few indi- 
viduals in the parish financed the experi- 
ment for a few Sundays until its perma- 
nent value had been proved, and then 
various organizations in the church volun- 
teered to underwrite the expenses for 
various periods. The Women’s Alliance 
started it; later the Boy Scouts and the 
Young People’s Religious Union appro- 
priated funds for the purpose. Finally 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League chapter, 
only recently organized and just getting 
into its stride, began to share the privi- 
lege. 

The result to date is the addition of 
forty pupils who are as regular as the 
truck itself. And the truck has missed 
only ‘one Sunday since last October. Even 
the failure of the truck to arrive on 
scheduled time on that one occasion could 
not daunt the spirits of five youngsters, 


MR. PRESCOTT RETURNS WITH HIS PUPILS 


He is the man in the fur coat, to the left of the centre of tlfe picture; and he 
is happy in having overcome distance for the sake of both the children and 
the church. “A chureh without young folks,” he says, “will cease to be a church 
and become only a building.’ And what will young folks without church become? 


ing the desired result, which is an organi- 
zation haying fourteen teachers and one 
hundred and twenty pupils. Fourteen 
months ago there was one teacher, who 
experienced little difficulty in meeting the 
demands made upon her. 

A truck—a “Gospel Truck,’ as it were— 
has been mainly responsible for the trans- 
formation. The nearest church is one and 
one-half miles away. One to the north 
and one to the south is three miles, 
and in the other directions four miles. 
A survey of this territory revealed a juve- 
nile population of about what might be 
expected in any area of similar size, simi- 
larly situated. Scores of children were 
receiving no religious instruction. In- 
vestigation showed that both the children 
and their parents were chafing under this 
condition, but the North Parish church 
was too far away. A Unitarian church 
would do as well as any other, if only 
there were some way to overcome the 
obstacle of distance. 

“There’s only one way to solve this 
problem,” Mr. Prescott told his parish, 
“and that is to go and get ’em!” 

For $7 a Sunday a big motor-truck was 


who arrived on foot in time to take part 
in the closing exercises. 

The method of operation is simple. The 
truck never leaves the main road; chil- 
dren who live on crossroads gather at 
the most convenient “four-corners’’—and 
they are never late! All are looking for- 
ward to the time when easy means of 
transportation may be installed for their 
brothers and sisters who live on the other 
main roads which one truck cannot cover. 
The example of those who come from a 
distance has inspired the youngsters whose 
homes are convenient to the church, hence 
the tremendous increase of enrolment and 
attendance in a few months. 

Along with the inspiration which has 
fired the juvenile population has come a 
revival of interest among their elders. 
The staff of fourteen teachers is ample 
proof of this revival. Monthly meetings 
and the advice of experts in Sunday- 
school are keeping the teachers abreast of 
the development of modern methods of 
religious instruction. 

The policy of the school is to give thor- 
ough and systematic courses, applying the 
religious instruction to’ the problems of 
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child life and its development. The policy 
is also, non-sectarian, which appears to 
be general in North Andover. The four 
Protestant churches of the township have 
an interchurch movement of their own. 
Union meetings are frequent, and within 
a few weeks the fathers and sons of all 
the churches sat down at the same table 
for dinner. 

In the North Parish are all the regular 
Unitarian organizations, and in the com- 
munity the church is making a definite 
contribution in the form of two groups of 
Camp Fire Girls, their younger sisters, 
the Bluebirds, and a large troop of Boy 
Scouts. 

Mr. Prescott is frequently absent from 
his pulpit on missionary enterprises. 
While he is away, the Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls often take care of the stock 
which he keeps on the eight acres that 
go with the parsonage. Thus do they re- 
spond to the interest that is manifested 
in them, insuring a splendid future for 
North Andover in general and the North 
Parish in particular. 

“A church without young folks,” says 
Mr. Prescott, “must inevitably cease to 
be a church at all and become only a 
building.” 


How They Love the Little Ones 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Two communications reach my desk al- 
most at once. The first is from a large 
and flourishing church and is concerned 
with their finances. They announce an 
annual budget of $16,175, an amount 
greater than that of the majority of our 
churches. Of this amount the sum des- 
ignated for the Sunday-school is $200. 
One dollar in eighty for the young life of 
the parish. And the fact that this item 
immediately follows, “Music, $2,300,” 
makes it the more striking. More than 
eleven times as much for a quartette 
choir to sing to the adults in their pews 
as for the guidance and nurture of the 
young life of the parish. 

The other letter in part: “On January 
30 we (a group of Unitarians and other 
liberals) held our first Sunday-school. We 
have only five children, but we want those 
five to go right and so we started a school 
for them and had five children and six 
adults present. Since last October we 
have been holding weekly meetings in the 
home of one of the members, with at- 
tendance from eighteen to thirty, and we 
are going on and on. We have a 
Women’s Alliance, a Laymen’s League, 
and a Sunday-school. Sometime we are 
going to have a church.” 

There you have it. On the one hand a 
magnificent church building, a large con- 
gregation, a brilliant young minister, a 
superb choir; and on the other hand, no 
church building at all, no minister, no 
paid singers, a little flock. 

WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE. 


On the obscure strife where men died by 
tens or by scores hung questions of as deep 
import for posterity as on those mighty con- 
tests of national adolescence where carnage 
is reckoned by thousands.—Francis Parkman. 
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Summer Schools 


Three of them the coming summer, at Cam- 
bridge, Chicago, and Isles of Shoals 


The programme of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, which made possible the attendance 
of one hundred and one ministers at the Har- 
vard Summer School of Theology last year, 
has been extended to include Meadville Theo- 
logical School in 1921, and also a Sunday- 
school institute at the Isles of Shoals for 
laymen. 

To every minister has gone the invitation 
to make his choice between Cambridge and 
Chicago, and to the two hundred and twenty- 
eight chapters of the League the request that 
two members be selected for the instruction 
and inspiration that will be furnished at Star 
Island from June 23 to August 6. The 
summer school for ministers at Harvard will 
run from August 15 to September 2. In 
Chicago the term will coincide with the second 
Seminar of the summer quarter of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, from July 28 to Septem- 
ber 2. 

wm 

‘‘A man is proudest of himself,” says the 
League announcement to chapters, ‘‘when he 
has served a child; done something to make 
the day happier and the future brighter for 
some boy or girl. The finest service that can 
be rendered ‘unto one of these’ is to help 
them in the creation of their most valued asset 
—character. 

“Next to the home, the Sunday-school 
offers the surest means by which to mould 
character. 

“Every layman would rejoice to have a 
hand in making the school of his church 
a never-failing well of happiness and inspira- 
tion. But most of them, conscious of per- 
sonal limitations, are unwilling to serve as 
teachers in these schools, for fear of falling 
short of their own ideals.” 

A start is to be made toward the achieve- 
ment of the ideal solution of this problem. 
For two weeks, in one of the most attractive 
vacation spots on the New England coast, 
those laymen who take advantage of the 
League’s liberal offer will have the benefit of a 
carefully planned series of lectures on the 
Old and New Testament, methods of relig- 
ious education, the understanding of child life 
and how to apply such understanding, and 
practical instruction in the management of 
Sunday-schools and the conduct of classes. 

The way is thus open for each chapter to 
provide for the Sunday-school of its church 
two new and carefully trained men teachers 
for regular or occasional work. Each chapter 
is free to make its own selections, but the 
League emphasizes a keen desire to interest 
the younger men in this feature of its 
programme. 

For its part the League will pay the entire 
tuition fees of delegates, and one-half of their 
travelling expenses, and the cost of living 
at Star Island. Thus, for a cost not to ex- 
ceed $24 plus travelling expenses one way, 
chapter members may have a delightful vaca- 
tion, and return to their homes prepared to 
make a constructive contribution to their 
churches and communities. Further infor- 
mation may be had on application to the 
assistant director of the institute, 7 Park 
Square, Boston 11, Mass. 

Chapters are requested to furnish names 
and addresses of their delegates not later than 
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May 15, in order that final plans may be 
made for their comfortable accommodation 
and entertainment. 

The summer schools for ministers are to be 
operated on the same principle, in so far as 
personal expenses are concerned. In spite of 
the large attendance from distant points at 
Harvard last summer, it was felt that many 
more ministers would take advantage of the 
1921 offer of the League if there were a 
choice that permitted attendance at some 
point nearer than the Atlantic Coast. Ac- 
cordingly negotiations were entered into with 
Meadville and arrangements were completed 
for a term at the University of Chicago. 

It is not possible to announce at this time 
the exact courses which will be offered or the 
lecturers who will give them, other than to 
state that they will cover the fields of philoso- 
phy, systematic theology, church history, 
sociology, comparative religions, Old and 
New Testament, and kindred topics. 

Living quarters in Chicago will be fur- 
nished in the building of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, about half an hour-by surface car 
from the University. This building is situ- 
ated in a rather humble neighborhood, but 
has excellent facilities for fellowship and com- 
munity life. Charges for room and meals 
should not exceed $18 a week. 

Standish Hall at Cambridge will again be 
available for those who register at Harvard. 
Rates range from $36.25 to $49.25 for the 
entire term. 

The tentative schedule at Cambridge in- 
cludes a series of eight lectures, in which the 
church’s responsibility for the ethical stand- 
ards of the community is set forth along with 
the ethics of the financial world, journalism, 
medicine, and the ministry, of the employer 
and employee, and the ethical relationship 
between capital and labor. These lectures 
will be given by Arthur E. Morgan, presi- 
dent of Antioch College; Walter B. Hilton, 
president of the chapter in Wheeling, W. Va., 
and a prominent labor leader; Talcott Will- 
iams, director of the School of Journalism at 
Columbia University; Charles H. Strong, 
secretary of the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York, and president of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League; Dr. George E. 
Horr, president of Newton Theological Insti- 
tution; Dr. J. G. Brooks, N. P. Hallowell, 
and Dr. F. C. Shattuck. 
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Dr. Charles E. Park is announced for two 
lectures on “The Preacher as Interpreter of 
Political Movements.” ‘‘Catholicism,” ‘‘Prot- 
estantism,’”’ and ‘‘Modernism” are the sub- 
jects of three lectures by Prof. Kirsopp Lake. 
Dean Fenn will contribute four lectures on 
“Law and Liberty” and the problems of 
“God and Man,” “Sin and Grace,” and 
“History and Experience.” 

Modern Judaism, Mohammedanism, and 
Buddhism are to be presented by Prof. George 
F. Moore. Dr. Ozora 8. Davis, president of 
Chicago Theological Seminary, has been ob- 
tained for two lectures on “Some Aspects of 
Contemporary Religious Thought.” 

Series of five lectures each are to be given 
on ‘The Church and Philanthropy,” and “The 
Responsibility of the Church for Religious 
Education.” The schedule also includes three 
practical class-room demonstrations of con- 
gregational singing by William Ellis Weston, 
leader of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Chorus. 

The list of lecturers also includes Dr. Will- 
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iam L. Sullivan, Dr. Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers, Prof. James Ford, Robert A. Woods, 
F. P. Cabot, Prof. W. 8. Athearn of Boston 
University, Dr. William I. Lawrance, and 
Dr. ‘A. Lawrence Lowell, president .of Har- 
vard University, who will deliver the final 
lecture of the term. : 

Provision will be made at both schools for 
wives of ministers. It is not possible to in- 
vite them to come at the expense of the 
League, but in all other respects they will 
share the opportunities given to their hus- 
bands. It is necessary to limit the invita- 
tions to those who select the Chicago school 
to the first fifty ministers who accept. At 
Cambridge there will be room for all who 
elect Cambridge or cannot be admitted to the 
Chicago school. 

The League requests all ministers to reply 
to the invitation. Last year more than half 
failed to acknowledge the invitation. In 
order to make the necessary arrangements for 
accommodations, it is stipulated that all 
acceptances for both schools must be in by 
June 15. 


Young People’s Activities 


The Young People’s Club of the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Minneapolis, Minn., was or- 
ganized about a year ago. The following 
officers were elected: Dorothy Dollenmeyer, 
chairman; Rose Tilden, secretary; Robert 
Mathwig, treasurer; Oscar J. Johnson, chair- 
man programme committee; Mercedes Nel- 
son, chairman social committee. 

Through the kindness of the Women’s 
Alliance a dancing party was given the young 
people in February, which was followed by 
several similar affairs during the spring and 
fall months, under the direction of the social 
committee. .On Memorial Day a picnic was 
enjoyed by club members at the home of 
Alice Marek at Crystal Bay, Minnetonka. 
During the spring months several Sunday 
evening lectures were given under the aus- 
pices of the Club, and on Ma¥ 12 a dramatic 
programme was offered, consisting of two 
one-act plays—“Rose with a Thorn,” by 
Bertha M. Graham, under the direction of 
Mrs. R. C. Mathwig, and “Neighbors,” by 
Zona Gale, under the direction of Edith 
Sondergaard. The Club has been holding 
Sunday evening sociability meetings. Mabel 
Bell was appointed chairman of the com= 
mittee in charge, and elected the following 
chairmen of sub-committees: Hosts and host- 
esses, Robert Mathwig; music, Anna A. 
Baehr; programme, Oscar J. Johnson; pub- 
licity, Rose EK. Tilden; refreshments, Doro- 
thy Dollenmeyer. The first of these meet- 
ings, which have been termed “Hospitality 
Hours,” was held on Sunday evening, October 
24. About one hundred were present. At 
the December business meeting, the Club 
pledged itself to the maintenance of a church 
library. Miss I. M. Dart was appointed 
chairman of this committee. The Young 
People’s Club closed its first year with a 
membership of fifty-two, an increase of more 
than one hundred per cent. over its initial 
roll. The officers for 1921 are: President, 
Rose E. Tilden; vice-president, Mabel Bell; 
secretary, Blanche Lane; treasurer, James 
Bryant. 

The Upsilon Chi Club of Bloomington, IIL., 
was started last fall with a membership of 
three and now has an active membership of 
twenty-four. 
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Mass Meeting on Pacific Coast 


Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary, is in 
charge of the arrangements for a monster 
laymen’s mass meeting in San Francisco on 
April 14 as the climax of the three days’ ses- 
sions of the Pacific Coast Conference. The 
Unitarian Laymen’s League has obtained as 
speakers J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, and Henry C. Hall of Victoria, B.C. 
Both men are prominent in League activities 
and have been nominated for three-year 
terms on the League Council. Abbot A. 
Hanks, president of the San Francisco Chap- 
ter, will preside. A noonday luncheon for 
laymen is to be another feature of the Con- 
ference. 

The policy which has been developed 
through the success of the Unity House meet- 
ings in Boston will be followed on the Coast. 
In addition to the special speakers there will 
be an elaborate musical programme, in which 
an organist and a symphony quintet will have 
the principal parts. Every effort is being 
made to obtain the attendance of delegations 
from even the most remote chapters of the 
League. Announcements are being sent to 
every member in the Pacific Coast Confer- 
ence territory. Committees from the San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, San José, and 
Palo Alto chapters are co-operating to make 
Laymen’s Day a feature of the Conference. 

The League indorses the purpose of the 
Conference, in its designation as a “Campaign 
Conference,” to emphasize “‘the fact that the 
Unitarian Campaign is not closed with the 
raising of a large sum of money, but is only 
beginning, now that the expenditure of the 
money is before us.” Ss 

Mr. Coolidge represented the League at the 
Southern Conference in New Orleans on 
March 31. He will visit as many chapters 
as possible before his return to Boston from 
San Francisco. 


Mr. Schermerhorn’s Birthday 


Rey. Martin Kellogg Schermerhorn recently 
celebrated his eightieth birthday. He has 
unusual physical and mental vigor, and 
spends much time out of doors, and calls 
himself a nature-loving pedestrian. Mr. 


' Schermerhorn was born in Durham, N.Y., 


March 20, 1841. He graduated from Will- 
iams College in 1865, studied at Yale, Ox- 
ford, and Harvard Universities, and Union 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained to 
the ministry in 1867 and has held pastorates 
in Armenia, N.Y., Boston, Mass., Buffalo, 
N.Y., Newport, R.I., Tarrytown, N.Y., Ar- 
lington, Mass., Richmond, Va., Ottawa, Can., 
and Willimantic, Conn. He has been hono- 
rary pastor of the Channing Memorial Church, 
Newport, R.I., since 1884. Mr. Schermer- 
horn is the author of the following books: 
“Bible of Bibles,’ “Cosmopolitan Worship,”’ 
and “Studies in Philosophie Biology.”’ The 
year 1921 marks the fiftieth anniversary of 
his life membership in the American Uni- 
tarian Association. He has long been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. He was once chaplain of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company. He is 
also a member of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity and the Harvard Club. His home 
is 84 Prescott Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Schermerhorn has an original idea 
about physical development. He says: ‘A 


_ department of appreciation of nature should 
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be established in every educational institu- 
tion in the world. I intend to lend the rest of 
my life efforts to the creating of such a chair. 
Gymnasiums, in which we bury hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, are mere cold-storage 
plants. . Just to live regularly, nor- 
mally, and for the greater share of life in the 
open air, close to nature, brings the real kind 
of health that one never has consciously to 
seek,”’ 


WHAT HAPPENS TO MY 
REGISTER 


‘THE CurisTIAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes of five, three, 
and two dollars for the best 
three stories telling in two hun- 
dred and fifty words or less 
“What Happens to My Rects- 
TER.” For instance, Dr. A. W. 


Oxford, 45 Old Bond Street, Lon- 
don, W., who has recently re- 
newed his subscription for two 
years, writes that he (1) sends his 


paper to his sister after he has 
read it. His sister (2) gives it 
to a friend (3) who gives it to 
his minister (4) who sends it to 
a lady (5) at a distance. How 
many more (?) the paper bene- 
fits can only be conjectured. 
Stories frequently come to the 
RecIsTEr office of the wide circu- 
lation and influence of one copy 
of the paper. Write and tell us” 
how many persons read yours, 
how it gets to them, and the com- 
ments they make. Prize-winners 
will be announced May 12. 


‘‘A Minister’s Wife’’ Replies 
To the Editor of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

“A Minister’s Wife’ wrote her initial 
letter because she thought it time some 
of our inconsistencies were brought to 
general notice, felt that she could speak 
“with authority,’ and had some ‘dis 
cernment of the underlying purposes” of 
the observance of Lent.. When a minister 
or his wife stand face to face with honest 
inquirers, and the rational way of think- 
ing is laid before them, it is difficult to 
explain why some of our churches adopt 
customs which obviously contradict our 
views. None who have answered the 
letter have dealt with the question at 
issue, the propriety of our observing Lent, 
a distinctly orthodox season inextricably 
bound up with a conception of the life 
and nature of Jesus which is foreign to 
our belief. The character of the services 
at King’s Chapel or elsewhere has nothing 
whatever to do with the question. Shall 
we go before the world as endorsing the 
observance of Lent? 

There is not the slightest danger of our 
becoming “too deeply religious.” In fact, 
it seems to the writer that our going so 
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far afield to adopt anachronisms is the 
sign of a lack of spiritual vitality. In 
the early days of our faith there was a 
wealth of spiritual passion and enthusi- 
asm without resort to the observance of 
times and seasons. It seems as if-this 
modern-day adoption of alien practices 
carries with it the suggestion that we have 
lost our*old-time faith and fervor. 

Even if we need pictorial forms of pre- 
senting religion, which is questionable, 
why do we choose customs which misrep- 
resent us? Are not those who are adyo- 
cating these new customs the authors of 
“confusion” rather than those who wish 
to follow the old, simple ways? 

If we observe Lent according to the 
suggestions of our correspondents in the 
issue of March 17, we shall have to prac- 
tise it in the same spirit in which Dr. 
Jowett is reputed to have recited the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I wsed to believe,” ete. 

Is there not danger of our paying so 
much heed to the “body” of our worship 
that the soul shall be neglected? Let us; 
by all honest means, come into closer 
communion with the Father, but let us not 
exchange the precious kernel of our faith 
for the husk of formality. 


A MINISTER’S WIFE. 


Cloistered Saints 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In a recent article on “The Parson” in 
Tue RuGisteR a writer says something 
about church duties not being heavy. This 
depends on what one calls church duties, 
how one judges between matters of impor- 
tance and trivial details, and whether luck 
has placed the minister in a well-organized 
parish with assistants paid or voluntary. 

Any minister who classes his duties outside 
of preparing sermons as not heavy and feels 
therefore at liberty to devote himself to 
becoming a scholar has a perverted idea of 
his calling. 

Our universities and seminaries are better 
fitted to produce scholars in this sense than 
the church study. But who will look after 
the boys? Is a minister’s only contact with 
the industrial problem to be through books 
read in the quiet of his study? Will men 
know him as a cloistered saint, or-as a fellow- 
citizen with whom they have rubbed elbows 
in their places of business and in the com- 
munity life? Is it bemg a man among men 
to avoid the ladies’ afternoon tea and play 
golf or tennis? The experience of certain 
Unitarian churches is against the view 
presented in the article. Recently we have 
been considering how to reopen a church in a 
city of considerable importance. Twenty 
years ago it was a wealthy, influential 
society. To-day, after seven years of closed 
doors, we met a few remaining members to 
plan a new start. The substance of their 
remarks was: “We have had _ scholars 
enough. We need a man who will enter into 
the life of the community and win people to 
the church by social contact.” I know 
another society in a university town that 
has always had preachers devoted to scholar- 
ship, has always received aid from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and for years has 
been on the decline. 

‘ One MINISTER. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


O God, whichever 
road I take, joins 


the broad highway 
that leads to Thee. 


American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, March 8, at 
2 P.M. 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Hobbs, 
Park, Richardson, Robertson, Thayer, Tufts, 
Williams, and Wright; and Miss Bancroft 
and Miss Lowell. 

In the absence of the president, Vice-Presi- 
dent James A. Tufts acted as chairman. 

The treasurer presented the following state- 
ment for the month of February :— 


RECEIPTS 


Cash on hand February 1, 1921 
POM COBH GIONS ete: os tine > ete eos cates d 
Bequest of Mrs. Maria A. Evans of 
Beverly, Mass., on account...... 

Bequest of Benjamin Phipps of Bos- 
ton, Mass., on account. 

Unitarian Service Pension "Society 
Permanent Fund, gift of Mrs. 
George F. Godfrey of Bangor, Me. 

Sustentation Fund: Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Incorporated, on account. 

Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Permanent Fund: Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Incorporated, on account. 

Church Extension Account: Unita- 
rian Campaign, Incorporated, on 
ROCOUMBG 55 Mewes se Rae 

Religious Education Fund: Unita- 
rian Campaign, Incorporated, on 
BECOURD ae Gets. ote s sees Cis 

Church Equipment Account: Unita- 
rian Campaign, Incorporated, on 
RECOUNE as cuca on co =a ere erelege 

International Congress of Religious 
Liberals Account: Unitarian Cam- 
paign, Incorporated, on account. . 

Investments received for reinvest- 


$11,555.44 
2,218.48 


17,650.00 
5.97 


50.00 
12,744.00 


25,894.00 


11,448.00 


4,860.00 


4,860.00 


432.00 


Ment, isu ses owes heal rate 65,468.53 
Investment Church Building Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans........... 925.00 
Interest . eeniaLoy 157.72 
Income of invested ‘funda. seis wee 7,095.30 
Special donation for European Chil- 

dren’s Pandy... bf <c% acta ee 5.29 
Reimbursement for advances on Way- 

side Pulpit. asa. eo - eas been 182.00 
Reimbursement for advances on Uni- 

tarian Baildings. 1.54 .Wi se. ch es 21.24 
Reimbursement for advances on New 

England States... .cmcuus ase cee 50.00 

$165,622.97 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, etc.). $9,623.53 
Salaries and other missionary ex- 

Pensesy es PPO. = Bee Meee ete 3,222.95 
Payments on account of eae trust 

‘funds. cate 2,352.08 
Investments and reinvestments . . 128,374.42 
Investments Church Building Loan 

Bund, logne... so.cche views esas 5,800.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 

CHAS, cdeyake Pcs ered Ps etonietes 815.66 
Expenses Unitarian Busing’ Sake ites 2,550.76 
Church Extension account. an ae 609.89 
Church Equipment account........ 2,300.00 
International Congress of Religious 

Liberals. account... . 600 eee van 540.00 
Publication Repacusen® ae cers 3 3,500.00 
@Gamp Devens Hund. o. aay see ee 80.90 
Special donation for European Chil- 

dren's Pund!.3; datos dnote eta 5.29 
Cash on hand March 1, 1921....... 5,847.49 

$165,622.97 


In the absence of Mr. Simons the treasurer 
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presented reports from the committee on 
church equipment and church extension, and 
it was 


Voted, That a sum not to exceed $23,400 be put at 
the disposal of the committee appointed at the Janu- 
ary meeting to administer the work in connection with 
the Church Extension and Church Equipment accounts, 
and that said amount together with $10,000 appro- 
priated therefor at said January meeting be charged 
$24,500 against the Church Equipment account and 
$8,000 against the Church Extension account. 


Upon the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of Church Extension a number of speci- 
fic appropriations from the Church Extension 
Fund were then put at the disposal of the 
Department. 

The secretary outlined briefly the condi- 
tions prevailing in several communities in 
which denominational activities are being ini- 
tiated or revived, and for which appropria- 
tions from the budget of the Church Extension 
Department and Church Equipment Depart- 
ment have been requested. 

Mr. Joseph Allen of White Plains, N.Y., 
upon invitation of the board, addressed the 
members regarding the conditions of the 
Community Church at White Plains. 

Upon the recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the president, secretary, and 
treasurer, or any two of them, to execute and deliver 
on behalf of the American Unitarian Association an 
agreement with the Community Church of White 
Plains, N.Y., for the use and the care of the church 
property at White Plains. 

Voted, That the president, secretary, treasurer, secre- 
tary of the Department of Church Extension, Miss 
Lowell, and the finance committee be appointed a 
general committee to consider church extension work 
in New York, in connection with the West Side Uni- 
tarian Church. 

Voted, To sell the Memorial Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass., and all the land now used therewith, 
subject to the approval of the president, secretary, 
treasurer, and Mr. Simons; and that the president, 
Samuel A. Eliot, and treasurer, Henry M. Williams, 
be and hereby are authorized in the name of and on 
behalf of the American Unitarian Association to affix 
the corporate seal and to execute, acknowledge, and 
deliver any deed or other instrument necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this vote. 

Voted, To appropriate the sum of $1,000 from the 
Caroline M. Barnard Fund, No. 1, toward the cost of 
erection of the new church at Washington, D.C. 


Under miscellaneous business the assistant 
secretary presented a brief report on the 
Ministers’ Hostel, which showed at the end of 
the first year, March 3, 1921, that ninety-two 
ministers had occupied it for one or more 


nights, a total of nine hundred and thirty-| 


nine nights. The ministers have spoken 
enthusiastically of the accommodations and 
the care and attention given them. The 
Hostel has met a real need and has given 
facilities that have really furthered our work. 
Its success is due to the supervision of the 
committee and to the faithful service of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashton Crutchfield. It was 


Voted, That the board send to Miss Sawyer and Miss 
Whitman, the house committee appointed by The Alli- 
ance to take charge of the Hostel, and also to Mr. and 
Mrs. Crutchfield, who have cared for the Hostel, the 
hearty thanks of the directors and officers of the 
Association. 

Voted, That a Perkins Fellowship of $200 be given to 
Mr. Celian Ufford for the academic year 1921-22, the 
first $100 payable after the first of September. 

Voted, In view of the probable increase of the work 
of the Wayside Pulpit, to appoint a-committee to con- 
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fer with Mr. Saunderson ond to report at the next 
meeting. 


In accordance with the foregoing vote the 
chairman appointed for the committee on the 
Wayside Pulpit, Mr. Blinn and Mr. Wright. 


Voted, To appoint a committee to confer with the 
officers of the Beacon Press to formulate a plan for 
increasing our book-publishing interests. 


In accordance with the foregoing vote the 
chairman appointed the following as mem- 
bers of the committee to confer with the 
officers of the Beacon Press: Messrs. Richard- 
son and Park, and Mrs. Dewey. 

Upon recommendation of Dr. Park it was 


Voted, That the secretary include in the board notice 
for the April meeting a proposed change in Article 
XVIII of the by-laws, to read if amended as follows: 

“ARTICLE XVIII. Itshall be the duty of the treas- 
urer to report to the directors annually, at the May 
meeting of the board, an estimate of the income for the 
year beginning May 1; and the board shall then pro- 
ceed to suggest to the incoming board a just division 
of the estimated income for the new year among the 
following departments of work: maintenance, publica- 
tion, home missions, foreign relations, etc.”’ 


Upon recommendation of the treasurer it 
was 


Voted, That the treasurer in consultation with the 
secretary be authorized to appoint specified students 
at Meadville commended by President Southworth and 
Professor Christie as fellows on the Perkins Founda- 
tion, with a stipend of $200 from the Perkins Fellowship 
Fund for the year beginning May 1, 1921. 


The meeting adjourned at 4.15. 


Louis C. Cornisu, 
Secretary. 


Advertising the Sermon 


A church doubles its congregation, and letters 
of inquiry are received 


Ministers are finding that the right sort 
of advertising brings results. Rev. James 
W. Macdonald, All Souls Church, Lincoln, 
Neb., has been giving special addresses on 
“The Liberal Interpretation of the Per- 
sonality of Jesus.” The series was ex- 
tensively advertised among the university 
students, and the addresses were pub- 
lished. The attendance has averaged two 
hundred. Mr. Macdonald has received a 
number of letters from persons in various 
parts of the State, expressing agreement 
with his point of view and requesting 
literature. One man wrote: “It has never 
been my good fortune to hear a Unitarian 
preach, nor read any Unitarian literature. 
Hence I am writing you, hoping you may 
direct me to the truth.” 

Replying to a letter in the press, signed 
Andrew Thompson, in which the writer 
stated that Mr. Macdonald’s address vio- 
lated the doctrine of the Sonship of the 
Redeemer, Mr. Macdonald said: “I have 
no more difficulty in coming to the con- 
clusion that the stories in Matthew and 
Luke of the virgin birth of Jesus are not 
in accordance with fact, than I have in 
coming to the conclusion that the story 
current in Athens even during his lifetime, 
that Plato was the. offspring of a god, or 
the story that the mother of Ciesar Au- 
gustus conceived him miraculously in the 


temple of Apollo, is DOs in accordance 


with fact.” 
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Rey. F. Glenny, writing to the editor 
of the Nebraska State Journal with refer- 
ence to one of Mr. Macdonald’s addresses, 
said: “To the careful and sympathetic 
student of Revelation, the virgin birth of 
Jesus is a beautiful and logical fact. It 
is important that this should be empha- 
sized, since the doctrine is openly denied 
by one who makes a profession of Chris- 


tianity and, alas to relate, by one who lays 


claim to be a Christian minister.” 

In reply, Mr. Macdonald calls attention 
to the New Testament inconsistencies of 
the birth and genealogy of Jesus, and 
says: “Attempts used to be made to har- 
monize these differences on the theory 
that one table traced the descent through 
Joseph, and the other through Mary. Dr. 
Sanday of Oxford, who believes in the 
virgin birth, has written: ‘It is now gen- 
erally agreed that both genealogies belong 
to Joseph. The criticism of to-day pre- 
fers to leave them side by side as inde- 
pendent attempts to supply the desired 
proofs of Davidic descent.’ ” 

This discussion is evidently arousing 
interest. The congregation has doubled. 
Mr. Macdonald distributed a calendar of 
the subjects of his discourses with a brief 
outline of his idea. Following are the 
titles: “The Christ Myth Theory,” or “Did 
Jesus Really Live?’ “The Birth Stories 
about Jesus,” “The Miracle Stories about 
Jesus,’ “Was Jesus Supernaturally Sin- 
less?” “Jesus, the Great Teacher,’ “The 
Death of Jesus,” “The Resurrection of 
Jesus: Did the Body of Jesus Rise from 
the Tomb?” 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Sunday services were recently held in 
Tampa, Fla., at which the preachers were 
Rey. A. J. Coleman of Jacksonville and Rev. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet at- 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., on April 11, at 11 a.m. Rev. John 
A. Hayes will preside. Rey. Arthur T. 
Brown will speak on “The Religion and 
Philosophy of Alfred Tennyson in ‘In 
Memoriam.’”’ Discussion will follow. 


Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Field Secretary of 
the Laymen’s League, has been visiting the 
First Unitarian Church of Fresno, Calif. 
March 6, he spoke to the congregation in the 
morning, and to the chapter of the Laymen’s 
League in the evening. March 17, he spoke 
before the Women’s Alliance, and to the 
congregation again March 19. 


Parish News Letters 


Twelve Persons Unite 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
John H. Wilson: Easter Sunday was of un- 
usual significance this year. It was Easter 
Sunday one year ago that the historic old 
church was destroyed by-fire. The lower 
village hall, where the services are now being 
held, was tastefully decorated for Sunday’s 
service with pots of spring flowers, Easter 
lilies, and other plants and flowers. A 
service for the children was held at the be- 
ginning, with singing of Easter carols by the 
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church school, directed by Miss Lillibridge. 
Six children under one year were added to the 
eradle-roll. After a short address by the 
minister a plant was given each child. Mr. 
Chenery at the piano was assisted by Elisa- 
beth and Ted Kingsbury, violin and violon- 
cello. At the fellowship service that foilowed, 
twelve persons united with the church. In 
his discourse Mr. Wilson alluded to the 
history of the- society, which goes back to 
1700. The church was the first in the 
country to send aid to the church of Robert 
Collyer in Chicago when it was destroyed in 
the great fire. 


Week of Union Services 


Battimore, Mp.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns: The following 
union services were held at Baltimore, Md., 
during Holy Week: Monday, March 21, in 
the Associate Congregational Church, with 
address by Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church; Tuesday, 
March 22, in the First Unitarian Church, 
with address by Rev. C. C. Clark, minister of 
the Church of Our Father (Universalist); 
Wednesday, March 23, in the Church of Our 
Father, with address by Rev. O. Sturges Ball, 
minister of the Associate Congregational 
Church. Thursday, March 24, a communion 
service was held in the First Unitarian 
Church. On Good Friday at noon the 
service was in the First Unitarian Church, 
with a sermon by Mr. Burns. Easter Sun- 
day, Mr. Burns preached on the subject, 
“The Easter Joy.” At the close, ten young 
people were received into membership. The 
choir was assisted by Bart Wirtz, violoncello, 
and Bertha Thiele Rober tson,harp. 


and individuals.” 


tions are really from individuals. 


AN APPEAL TO INDIVIDUALS 


NITARIANS are accustomed to the statement that contributions to the 
work of the American Unitarian Association have been given “by churches 
Going one step farther it will be seen that all contribu- 
The distinction is simply whether the indi- 
vidual sends his money directly to the Association or transmits it through the 
channel of his own church. 

Many individuals give annually a moderate sum—known only to themselves 


—in a general collection taken on one Sunday in the year at a morning service. 
Many of our people, in thus contributing, have a genuine desire that their church 
shall “do as well as in past years.’ 

_ There is great need, however, of a deeper sense of personal responsibility. 
Each individual should faire his contribution a real expression of personal interest 
in our national work. We have learned, in the Campaign, to give generously, and 
to make our giving a personal matter. That spirit, if acting now, will give FIFTY 
THOUSAND DOLLARS in order that the work of the American Unitarian 


Association be sustained on as high a level as in recent years. 


THE FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS THE FIRST DAY OF MAY 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sixty-three Members Received 


Quincy, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety, Rev. Fred A. Weil: The largest con- 
gregation for many years filled this church, 
Easter Sunday. The church choir was 
assisted by violin, harp, and. cornet. The 
music was under the direction of John D. 
Buckingham and was of a high order. In 


the course of the service sixty-three persons tenlea 


mostly young people were received into the 
church.. The Sunday-school service that 
followed was held in the main church under 
the direction of Charles H. Johnson. Two 
hundred teachers and pupils were present. 
Later in the day the crypt under the church 
was opened and flowers were placed on the 
tombs of Presidents John Adams and John 
Quincy Adams. 


Fellowship for Seventy-seven 


Mass.—First 
Maxwell Savage: 


WORCESTER, 
Church, Rev. 
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tion, for the minister is completing his 
sixteenth year as pastor of the church. The 
minister is forming a confirmation class, the 
ten members of which are to be received into 
the church on the first Sunday in May. All 
the societies of the church, the Ladies’ Sewing 
Society, the Women’s Alliance, the Unity 
Club (which has just celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary), the Channing Guild, the 
T. Brooks Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, and the Sunday School 
Association have had a busy season. 


Mr. Day Speaks on Japan 


WILTON AND Mi.Forp, N.H.—Rev. E. J. 
Bowden: On Sunday, March 138, both 
churches enjoyed a visit from Rev. Charles 
S. Bodwell, who is in charge of Americaniza- 
tion work at Lawrence, Mass., for the Lay- 
men’s League. The monthly meeting of the 
League chapter in Milford was addressed by 


Unitarian | one of its members, A. L. Keyes, who was 


C : At the] also a member of a recent state constitutional 
morning service, Haster Sunday, seventy-| eonvention. 


He gave an account of the 


seven persons received the right hand of | constitutional amendments before the New 


fellowship. 


This church uses a fellowship | Hampshire electorate. _ Thursday, March 24, 


service in which those persons who are being | the men of the Milford church gave a public 
received hear explained the meaning of | supper for the Women’s Alliance. At Easter 
church membership. Two hundred Knights | there was a communion service and reception 


Templars attended the evening service.|of members. 


The Wilton church, Wednes- 


Saturday afternoon; April 2, a three-act}day, March 16, held a monthly sociable. A 
comedy, “Daddy,” was given in the parish | farce was given by an amateur cast. March 


house. The cast was as follows: 


Mr. | 25, Rev. John B=W. Day, who sails soon to 


Wrexon Brown, Richard Kimball; Teddy| Japan, was a visitor, and gave a fine il- 


Brown, Theodore Holten; 


James Thompson; 
Marjorie Fish; Nelly Brown, Frances G. 
Thayer; Mrs. Chester, Eleanor Morse; 
Jane, the cook, Doris Mack. 


Union Services at Newport 


Neweort, R.I.—Channing 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: 
has been the custom for several years this 
church united for special services during Holy 
Week with the United Congregational, 
First Presbyterian, and First and Thames 
Street Methodist Episcopal churches. The 
services were held in the United Congrega- 
tional Church. At the Maundy Thursday 
evening service the preacher was Rev. Harold 
Stearns Capron, minister of the 
Church. The communion was administered 
by Rey. William H. Allen, minister of the 
Thames Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
assisted by Rev. Frederick W. Coleman, 
minister of the First Methodist Episcopal, 
Rev. Robert R. White, minister of the First 
Presbyterian, Rev. Harold Stearns Capron, 
minister of the United Congregational, and 
Rev. William Safford Jones, minister of the 
Channing Memorial. A large congregation 
participated in the service of the Lord’s 
Supper. The music was furnished by the 
organist and choir of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At the Good Friday 
evening service the preacher was Rev. 
William Safford Jones, the ministers of the 
other uniting churches taking part. The 
music was rendered by the organist and choir 
of the United Church. The offering at both 
services was for the Chinese famine relief 
fund. The annual contribution of this 
church to the American Unitarian Association 
exceeded that of last year... A large congrega- 
tion was present Palm Sunday. All winter 
the attendance at church has been encourag- 


Memoria 


ing; this is not due to change of administra- '-- 


Paul Chester, | lustrated lecture on “Japan,—In and Out 
Gordon Washburn; Thompson, the butler, } and Round About.” 


Mr. Day has long been 


Mrs. Wrexon Brown, | summer resident in Wilton. 


Laymen Provide Entertainment 


~ Nrewsuryport, Mass.—First Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. Laurence Hayward: The annual 
fair, supper, and entertainment of the 


i Women’s Alliance was given Friday evening, 
‘AS March 18. The following ladies presided 


over the various tables: Chairman, Mrs. 
Jennie Woodbury; Candy, Miss Eleanor 
Little, Miss Josephine Little; Aprons, Mrs. 
C. W. Ayers, Mrs. Lena Hatch; Fancy work 
and handkerchiefs, Mrs. Carrie K. Gould, 
Mrs. C. W. Dodge; “White elephant,” Mrs. 
M. E. Henderson, Mrs. E. B. Stover; Food, 
Mrs. E. M. Littlefield, Mrs. F. B. Berdine. 


Thaited The supper committee was: Mrs. J. Herman 


Carver, chairman; Mrs. Alice F. Currier, 
Mrs. George A. Toppan, Miss Kate S. Hale, 
Mrs. Frank T. Noyes, Mrs. L. M. Orcutt, 
Mrs. Oscar Fern, Mrs. Horsford, Mrs. 
Samuel Stratton, Mrs. A. E. Fowler, Mrs, 
Davis. The waiters were volunteers from 
John Lowell Chapter of the Laymen’s League: 
Edwin M._ Haigh, Edward G. Moody, 
Edward M. Littlefield, Joseph-Evans, Frank 
Prescott, O. R. Hill, Norman Wilson, Clement 
Sargent, Budd Lucy, Merville Langley. 
B. Clark Atwater was in charge of the tickets. 
Following the supper the chapter: gave an 
entertainment entitled “Prof. O. R. Hill’s 
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School for Wayward Children.” Mr. Hill 
was the schoolmaster and Charles E. Tilton 
the visiting committeeman. Among the 
songs that were sung were the following: 
“Lonesome,” Master Langley; ‘‘Stop,” 
Joseph Klien; ‘Ohio,’ Budd Lucy. Other 
features were whistling solos by James 
Moynihan, and recitations by Bert Teague 
and Harry Cleveland. 


Officers for the Year 

Westsoro, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. L. G. Wilson: Officers and 
committees of the society have been chosen 
for the year as follows: Clerk, Louis E. 
Jackson; collector, Alta M. Brown; treas- 
urer, Geneva A. Perry; auditor, Lawrence 
F. Fales; parish committee, Joseph S. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WiLL1AM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


A Vacation Tour to Europe 

Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Metcalf will take a 
small party on a vacation tour to Europe, 
sailing on July 2, visiting Italy, Switzer- 
the battlefields, 
Holland, and England. 


land, France, Belgium, 


Those interested 
address Rev. JorL H. Metcatr, Portland, 
Me. 


Summer Camps 


Readers of THE REGISTER who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the REGISTER office. 


TO RENT—Six rooms convenient for light 
housekeeping. Beautiful country. Farm prod- 
ucts. 50 miles from Boston. Adults. K. H. 
ApBpor, Wilton, N. H. 


TO RENT—Summer home in Wilton, N.H. 
Under the mountains. 56 miles from Boston. 
Five reoms and kitchen. Furnished. Garage. 
JOHN Day, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ECCT 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


ENC 
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“THE CHEST WITH] THE CHILL INIT’! 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refrigerators, recognized as eae World's Standard 


in Refrigeration—Sanitary, 


Sold in ever, 


cconomical, Durable. 


Over a_ Million 


city and important townjin the’ United States. 


omes. 
Ask your dealer for catalogs and booklets. 


- MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


REFRIGERATOR 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER — 
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Gates, James M. Hassall, Harry W. Kim- 
ball; music committee, S. Mabel Thomp- 
son, Gertrude B. Burroughs, Lucy Gates 
Nason; finance committee, Joseph I. 
Lindsay, Louis B. Jackson, Eliza G. Morse, 
Alta M. Brown, Lillian B. Gates, Julia 
H. Rogers, Gertrude H. Bradley, Emma §8. 
Nourse, George 8S. Parker; hospitality 
committee, Lillian B. Gates, Elvira C. 
Kimball, Gertrude H. Woodman, Ella E. 
Burroughs, Charles 8. Henry, Charles 8. 
Marshall, Alexander B. Manning, H. Viola 
Farnsworth, Fanny L. Eager; supper com- 
mittee, Mrs. James M. Hassall, Mrs. 
Harry M. Piper, Mrs. Everell A. Hersey, 
Mrs. William Young, Miss Helen Brigham, 
Mrs. Gertrude Bradley; ushers, Hazen C. 
Wadleigh, Walter R. Follett, Irving N. 
Piper, Leverett Coggins, Thelma Putnam, 
Marion FPager. ; 


Children Canvass for Hoover 

Breprorp, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
Hurley Begun: The Campaign resulted 
in a one hundred per cent. subscription, 
due to the excellent work.of the chairman, 
Mr. Samuel D. Prince, and the canvassing 
committee-—-Miss Annie Griffin, Miss May 
Wood, Miss Clara Cutler, Miss Edith Lane, 
and Mr. Charles T. Kimball. Owing to 
the absence of Mrs. Jerome Bacon in New 
York, The Alliance found it necessary to 
choose a new president and a new yvice- 
president. Mrs. Ross K, Whiton and Miss 
Annie Griffin were elected. At the Febru- 
ary church supper a large delegation from 
Billerica was present. The Alliance plans 
an apron and candy sale in April. Under 
‘the leadership of Mr. Prince, the Laymen’s 
League stood loyally behind the Cam- 
paign. The chapter gave a men and boys’ 
supper in February. A number of Sun- 
day evening meetings have been held dur- 
ing the winter. Rev. E. Rosalind Lee 
spoke on “British-American Relations” ; 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge outlined the pro- 
gramme of the Temperance Society; Dr. 
Florence Buck spoke on “The Child in 
his Social Group’; Colonel Bushnell on 
Health Sunday evening addressed a joint 
meeting of the Congregational and Uni- 
tarian churches on “Tuberculosis.” Mr. 
Begun spoke on “The Background of the 
Old Testament,” ‘The Mission to Transyl- 
vania,”’ “The Beginning of Freedom,” and 
“The Meaning of Representative Govern- 
ment”; Rev. Gabriel Csiki on “Condition 
of the Hungarian Churches”; Mr. Yung 
K. Kim on “Korea and Japan”; Mr. 
George R. Blinn on “Our Federal Con- 
stitution”; and Dr. Harold DeWitt Cross 
on “The Work of the Forsyth Institute.” 
These meetings will be continued during 
April and May. The church school nobly 
answered the call of Mr. Hoover. On 
their own initiative the children met at 
the home of Frances Whiton, organized a 
committee, and canvassed the town. Mr. 
Begun has conducted three evening meet- 
ings for parents, leading a discussion and 
assigning reading on child life and re- 
ligion. The young people’s committee, 
consisting of Mrs. Perley, Misses Pfeiffer 
and Griffin, and Mr. and Mrs. Begun, gave 


_ a Pilgrim costume party and dance in the 


Town Hall in November, a reading of the 
“Christmas Carol” and a dance in Decem- 
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ARE WE ALIVE? 


HE ONLY WAY we can prove we are alive is 

by showing that we grow. Just so the only way 

the Church can give proof of its vitality is by widen- 
ing its influence and its activities. 


Have you ever thought how much THE REcIsTER 
helps the Church grow? In a library or a hospital 
or a club, where it is read by hundreds of people, it 
wins countless friends for Unitarianism. ‘THE Recis- 
TER is published not with the idea of preaching Uni- 
tarianism but of exemplifying it. Many of the 
people who pick up THe RectsTer in a library or a 
club find themselves in unexpected accord with its 
principles and aims. 


Every time we gain such a friend, the Church proves 
it is a living body. It moves another step nearer to 
its ultimate good. 


What better way to help the growth of the Church 
than to give a year’s subscription of THe REGISTER 
to the library in your town or to a hospital or club 
in your neighborhood? If they are all furnished with 
Tue REGISTER, we have a list of institutions which 
would appreciate the gift of a subscription. We shall 
be glad to send it to one of them in your name if you 
desire. 


To save you time and effort, there is a coupon 
attached below. You have only to fill it in and 
return to us. Then for fifty-two weeks THe Rects- 
TER will be sent to the institution you designate. 


Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for one year to 


the institution named below | Gea T 


an institution on your list 
enclose $4. 


Address 
Subscriber’s Name 


Subscriber’s Address 


PLEASANTRIES 


“Pompous and conceited, is he not?’ 
“Very! He seems to believe that he can 
make anything inevitable by merely bow- 
ing to it.’—Kansas City Star. 


*Arry ’Awkins (just over): ““Ow is it 
the sky is so much clearer in New York 
than hit is in Lunnon?”’ Night Hawk: 
“Oh, we have sky-scrapers in New York.” 
—Gargoyle. 


First Undergrad: “What shall we do?” 


Second Undergrad: “I’ll spin a coin. If 
it’s head we'll go to the movies, tails 


we go to the dance, and if it stands on 
edge we'll study.”—London Opinion. 
Tired Worker: “Boss, is you got a man 
on your book name Simpson?” Boss: 
“Yeah. What about it?” T. W.: “Wal, 
I’se dat man, boss—I jest thought you 
done had it down Samson.”—Virginia Reel. 


“A typographical era” is what the Suwr- 
vey calls the following: The secretary of 
a charitable agency at the national cap- 
ital writes, “We seem to be entering upon 
a new error of sympathetic attention to 
social needs.” 


A New York paper says that the United 
States have three hundred thousand men 
idle in the building trade. They may 
think they are idle, but they ought to see 
some of our bricklayers at work before 
they brag about it—Punch. 

Impecunious One: “What! You with a 
fortune preaching Communism?” Pros- 
perous One: “If you please, yes! I in- 
vite you to share it in the name of my 
principles—and in the name of yours I 
keep the money.”—Journal Anusant. 


A worried mother wrote to her boy’s 
teacher as follows: “Please do not push 
Tommy too hard, for so much of his brains 
is intelleck that he ought to be held back 
a good deal or he will run to intelleck 
entirely, and I do not desire it. So please 
hold him back so as to keep his intelleck 
from getting bigger than his body and 
injuring him for life.” 


An advertisement from a Siamese news- 


paper: “The news of English, we tell the 
latest. Writ in perfectly style and most 
earliest. Do a murder get commit we 


hear and tell of it. Do a mighty chief die, 
we publish it, and in borders of sombre. 
Staff has each one been college, and writ 
like the Kipling and the Dickens. We cir- 
culate every town and extortionate not 
for advertisements. Buy it.” | 


There has been so much gossip of late 
as to the thumping honoraria demanded 
by the British literary lions rampant 
among Us that there is refreshing normalcy 
in a story told of a compatriot of theirs 
whose lectures on international and in- 
dustrial topics are counted part of the 
year’s best store by a growing number 
of American forums and colleges. He had 
spoken before an Hastern study club and 
was asked by its leader what his fee was. 
He said he had none of a fixed sort, but 
confessed to the following sliding scale: 
He charged $150 when he could get it; 
got $100 when he was lucky; was often 
given $50 as a favor; let an organization 
off with $25 when it was poor; and people 
with a conscience sometimes paid him 
$10.—Survey. 


The Christian Register 
$5,000 


needed between now and May Ist 
if the minister’s pension is to be 
kept up to the $319 paid last year. 


Please send your annual contri- 
butions promptly to 
Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 KENNETH STREET, WEST Roxspury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


President: JAMES P. PARMENTER. Vice- 
Presidents: PAtuL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
RoBeRT WINSOoR, JR. Secretary: Rospert S. 
Lorine. Directors: Grorezk H. ELLIs, 
J. H. AppLeBeE, JoHN H. LatHRop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED, 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in ace- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled, 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


HARVARD SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


conducted under the auspices of the 


Faculty of Divinity in Harvard University 
Fourteenth Session, Aug. 15—Sent. 2, 1921 


Lectures on religious and ethical prob- 
lems of current interest by men of dis- 
tinction in various fields. Fee $15. Board 
and room in a university dormitory from 
$36.25 to $49.25 for the session. For par- 
ticulars address the Secretary of the 
Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offering 
about 125 courses in eight departments of 
study. Supplementary work at Pacific School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the yéar round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, April 10, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 

FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham bany, 
minister. Church service at1l a.m. April 10, Rev. 
Henry Wilder Foote will preach. Disciples School at 
9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11. Bible class at 10. nie 

FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Squ 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s C 


ool [ 
Morning service at 11 o 'clock. Sunday, April 10, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject, “Obsolete 


Defences.’’ Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls Church. 
Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 

FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert hee 
son will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and 
Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 

FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban’ Weil, minister. 
Within” this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quiney 
Adams. All cordially invited to the nday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 
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